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Memorrs of the Lire and WritTinGs of M. de la Bruyere: 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Author. 


Oun de la Brurere, one of thofe 

celebrated perfons whofe writings 
attra univerfal admiration, while 
their lives pafs on in one uniform 
tenour, without incident and without 
adventure, was born in a village of 
France, near the town of Dourdan, 
in that part of the late province of the 
Ifle of France, which is now denomi- 
nated the department of the Seine and 
Oife. Of his education, or of his 
youthful manners, we have no in- 
formation. His firft fituation appears 
to have been at Caen, in the province 
of Normandy, where he had an office 
in the colleétion of the revenue. His 
literary talents, however, became foon 
too confpicuous, to permit himto re- 
main long in a fituation fo little cor- 
refponding with the expanding and 
elevating views of genius. The il- 
luftrious Boffuet appointed him to at- 
tend one of the royal children of 
France, to inftru& him in hiftory, 
with a penfion of a thoufand crowns a 
year. With this he might be con- 
fidered, at that period, and in that 
country, as in a ftate of affluence ; 
and the literary diftinétions, then the 
mott courted by afpiring minds, were 
not withheld from him; for, in the 
year 1693, he was elefted, by the 
exprefs command of Lewis the four- 
teenth, one of the forty members of 
the French Academy. But he did 
not long enjoy that affluence which 
afforded him leifure to cultivate the 
fields of literature, nor the ditlinétions 
which he fo well merited, and which 
were accompanied by the univerfal 
admiration of his countrymen, and 
indeed of all Europe. An apopleétic 
fit removed him from this tranfitory 
fcene, in the year 1696, and in the 
fifty-third of his age. 

M. de la Bruyere was an ingenious 
philofopher, devoid of all ambition, 
content to enjoy in tranquillity his 
friends and h's books, and felefling 
{oth with jud.men Pleafure he 

Vou. xcr, 


neither fought, nor endeavoured to 
avoid. Ever difpofed to the indul+ 
gence Of a modetft and placid joys 
with 2 happy talent of exciting it, 
he was polite in his manners, and 
wife in his converfation ; an enemy to 
every kind of affectation, and even 
to that of difplaying the brilliancy of 
wit. The work by which he was 
diftinguifhed was *‘ The Characters of 
Theophraftus, tranflated from the 
Greek, with the Manners of the pre- 
fent Age.’‘ Thefe Characters,’ fays 
Voltaire, ‘ may be juftly ranked a- 
mong the extraordinary productions 
of the age. Antiqu'ty furnifhes no 
examples of fuch a work. A rapid, 
concife, and nervous ftyle ; animated 


‘and pi€turefque expreffions ; a ufe of 
‘language altogether new, ‘without of- 


fending againft its eftablifhed rules, 
ftruck the public at firft;- and the al- 
jufions to living perfons, which are 
crowded in almoft every page, com- 
pleted its fuccefs. When the author 
fhowed his work in manufcript to 
Malefienx, the latter told him, that 
the book would have many readers, 


‘and its author many enemies. It 


fomewhat funk in the opinion of men, 
when that whole generation, whofe 
follies it attacked, were paffed away ; 
yet, as it contains many things appli- 
cable to ail times and places, it is 
more than probable that it will never 
be forgotten.’ 

As a {pecimen of our author’s man- 
ner, we fhall prefent our readers with 
his chara&ter of an Abfent Man, in 
which he difplays a great deal of hu- 
mour, pufhed on to an agreeable ex- 
travagance. 


The Assent Man. 


© Menalcas comes down in a morn- 
ing, opens his door to go out, but 
fhuts it again, becaufe he perceives 
that he has his night-cap on; and ex- 
amining himielf turther, finds that he 
is but half-fhaved, that he has ftuck 
x his 
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his fword on his right fide, that his 
ftockings are about his heels, and that 
his fhirt is over his breeches. When 
he is drefled, he goes to court, comes 
into the drawing-room, and walking 
bolt-upright under a branch of can- 
dleiticks, his wig is caught up by one 
of them, and hangs dangling in the 
air. All the courtiers fall a laughing, 
but Menalcas laughs louder than the 
company. Coming down to the court- 
gate he finds a coach, which taking 
for his own, he whips into it; and 
the coachman drives off, not doubt- 
ing but he carries his mafler. As 
foon as he ftops, Menalcas throws 
himfelf out of the coach, crofles the 
court, afcends the ftaircafe, and runs 
through all the chambers with the 
greateft familiarity, repofes himfelf 
on a couch, and fancies himfelf at 
home. The matter of the houfe at 
laf comes in, Menalcas rifes to re- 
ceive him, and defires him to fit 
down: he talks, mufes, and then 
talks again. ‘The gentleman of the 
houfe is tired and amazed: Menalcas 
is not lefs fo, but is every moment in 
hopes that his impertinent gueft will 
at lait end his tedious vifit. Night 
comes on, when Menalcas is hardly 
undeceived. 

* When he is playing at backgam- 
mon, he calls for a full glafs of wine 
and water: it is his turn to throw, he 
has his box in one hand and his glafs 
in the other, and being extremely 
dry, and unwilling to lofe time, he 
{wailows down both the dice, and at 
the fame time throws his wine into 
the tables. He writes a letter, and 
flings the fand into the ink-bottle: he 
wiites a fecond, and miltakes the fu- 
perfcription. A nobleman receives one 
of them, and upon opening it reads 
as follows: ‘I would have you, ho- 
neit Jack, immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of this,"take in hay enough to 
ferve me the winter.? His farmer 
receives the other, and is amazed to 
fee in it, ‘ My lord, I received your 
Grace’s commands with the moft en- 
tire fubmiflion to’—If he is at an en- 
sertainment, you may fee the pieces 
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of bread continually multiplying about 
his plate: it is true, the rett of the 
company want it, as well as their 
knives and forks, which Menalcas 
does not let them keep long. Some- 
times, in a morning, he puts his whole 
family in a hurry, and at latt goes 
out without being able to ftay for his 
coach and dinner, and for that day 
you may fee him in every part of the 
town, except the very place where he 
had appointed to be on bufinefs of im- 
portance. You would often take him 
for every thing that he is not; for a 
fellow quite ftupid, for he hears no- 
thing; fora fool, for he talks to him- 
felf, and has a hundred grimaces and 
motions in his head, which are alto- 
gether involuntary ; for a proud man, 
for he looks full upon you, and takes 
no notice of your faluting him. The 
truth of it is, his eyes are open, but 
he makes no ufe of them, and neither 
fees you, nor any man, nor any thing 
elfe. He came once from his coun- 
try-houfe, and his own footmen un- 
dertook to rob him, and fucceeded. 
They held a flambeau to his throat, 
and bid him deliver his purfe; he did 
fo, and coming home, told his friends 
he had been robbed: they defired to 
know the particulars, ¢ Afk my fer- 
vants,’ fays Menalcas, ‘ for they were 
with me.’ 

In another of his charaéters, M. de 
la Bruyere defcribes the French, as if 
fpeaking of a people not yet difcover-- 
ed, in the air and ityle of a traveller : 
‘ { have heard talk of a country,’ fays 
he, ‘ where the old men are gallant, 
polite, and civil: the young men, on 
the contrary, ftubborn, wild, without 
either manners or civility... They are 
free from paffion for women at that 
age, when, in other countries, they 
begin to feel it; and prefer beafts, 
victuals, and ridiculous amours before 
them. Among thefe people, he is 
fober who is never drunk with any 
thing but wine ; ‘the too frequent ufe 
of it having rendered it flat and in- 
fipid to them. ‘They endeavour by 


brandy, and other ftrong liquors, to 
quicken their tafte, already extin- 
‘ guithed, 
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guifhed, and want nothing to com- 
plete their debauches, but to drink 
aqua fortis. The women of that coun- 
try haften the decay of their beauty, 
by their artifices to preferve it: they 
paint their cheeks, eyebrows, and 
fhoulders, which they lay open, to- 
gether with their breafts, arms, and 
ears, as if they were afraid to hide 
thofe places which they think will 
pleafe, and never think they thew 
enough of them. The phyfiognomies 
of the people of that country are not 
at all neat, but confufed and embar- 
rafled with a bundle of ftrange hair, 
which they prefer before their na- 
tural: with this they weave fomething 
to cover their heads, which defcends 
half way down their bodies, hides 
their features, and hinders you from 
knowing men by their faces. This 
nation has, befide this, their God and 
their King. ‘The grandees go every 
day, at a certain hour, to a temple 
they call a church. At the upper end 
of that temple there ftands an altar 
confecrated to their God, where the 
prieft celebrates fome myfteries which 
they call holy, facred, and tremen- 
dous. The great men make a vatt 
circle at the foot of the altar, ftanding 


with their backs to the priefts and the 
holy myfteries, and their faces erééted 
toward their king, who is feen on his 
knees, upon a throne, and to whom 
they feem to direét the defires of their 
hearts, and all their devotion. How- 
ever, in this cuftom there is to be re- 
marked a fort of fubordination ; for 
the people appear adoring their prince, 
and their prince adoring God. The 
inhabitants of this region call it 
**e*e**, [tc is from forty-eight 
degrees of latitude. and more than 
11000 leagues by fea, from the Iro- 
quois and Hurons.’ 

Little did M. de la Bruyere think 
what a wonderful contrat to this cha- 
racter his country would exhibit in 
little more than a century after !— 
Befide this admirable work, he had 
begun ‘ Dialogues on Quietifim,” 
which were finifhed, after his death, 
by abbé Dupin, and publifhed in 
1699, in 1zmo.—The beft French 
editions of his Charaéters are thofe of 
Amfterdam in 2 vol. 12mo. 1741, and 
of Paris, in 2 vol. r2mo. 1750, and 
in one vol. quarto, in 1765.—The 
Englith tranflation of them is alfo in 
2 vol. 12mo. 


On the TENDENCY of NovEL-READING, 


To the Epitror of th UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


SiR, 
I N my laft letter, I entered on the 

confideration of the tendency of 
novels on the minds of the young. 
This is not a fubje& of trivial im- 
portance. That which has fuch viti- 
ble effect on the manners and fenti- 
nents of the age, demands our atten- 
tion. 

It has already been faid, that in 
handling this fubje@t, it is by no 
means the intention of the writer to 
throw indifcriminate blame on all no- 
vels, as if all were equally deftitute 
of pure entertainment and juft mo- 
rality. There are no doubt a few, 
which may be read with advantage 
by young perfons, and which will 


greatly entertain, and may in fome de- 
gree inftruct, by interefting their ima- 
ginations, and engaging their affec- 
tions on the fide of virtue ftruggling 
with temptation and diftrefs, and 
finally crowned with fuccefs, But the 
number of the novels which may be 
thus recommended is {mall, and to the 
beft of them objections may be offer- 
ed, although I {till would not intlude 
them in the lift of trafh, againft which 

thefe letters are principally direéted. 
The tendency of novcls on the 
minds of their readers is of two kinds ; 
either negative or pofitive. It is not 
eafy to feparate thefe, but, by the 
firft I would be ynderftood to mean 
x that 
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that the conftant readers of novels, 
very foon lofe all relifh for any other 
books ; the train of thought neceflary 
in reading novels is fo loofely con- 
neéted, that I know not whether I do 
right in fuppofing that thought is at 
all neceflary. The attention, how- 
ever, which it is abfglutely neceflary 
we fhould beftow upon any ferious 
and inftruéctive work, in order to make 
ourfelves matters of ix, is here wholly 
unemployed. Now, whoever knows 
any thing of the conftitution of the 
human mind, muft acknowledge that 
when its powers and faculties are not 
employed, they become torpid, en- 
feebled, and perverted. So active are 
our minds naturally, that without em- 
ployment, that is, when We are nei- 
ther acting nor thinking, we feel a 
Jangour and uneafinefs that is inex- 
preflible; and we know that to en- 
gage in fome active purfuit, or to 
follow fome train of rational argu- 
ment, is the only method to remove 
this uneafinefs. 

Perfons whofe employments require 
little or no exertion of mind, as the 
lower clafs of mechanics, are feldom 
noted for their fuperior fenfe or un- 
deritanding ; and books which we 
may read without commanding the 
attention, without appealing to cur 
judgment, or employing the dif- 
criminating powers of our minds, that 
is, books of mere amufement, are 
confantly found to induce a trifling, 
giddy, and thoughtlefs conduct, and 
to deprive their readers of a tafte for 
ufeful ftudy. Even hiftory and bio- 
graphy, the molt fimple, inftruétive, 
and amufing of the ferious ftudies, 
become tirefome and fatiguing, be- 
caufe requiring fome thought, and 
becaufe they are wanting in that mar- 
vellous machinery, which bears the 
reader awake through the diftorted 
action and events of a fictitious ftory. 
In alienating the mind, therefore, 
from reading books of ferious im- 
portance, and real utility, novels may 
be faid to have a pernicious zegative 
tendency. 

But this is not wholly negative ; no 
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influence on the mind is purely nega- 
tive. There is no neutral faculty in 
the human mind. Men may feem to 
be doing nothing ; we may fancy that 
they are merely idle, and we may 
fuppofe that mere idlenefs is a harm- 
leis ftate. But the mind is never idle. 
Anatomifts tell us, that in the bodies 
of perfons who have died of famine, 
the flomach has been found corroded 
by its own juices, they having no food 
to operate upon. And the analogy 
between the mind and body is fo juit, 
in rhetoric at leaft, as to enable us to 
add, that a fimilar effect is produced 
by depriving the mind of its true and 
fubftantial nourifhment ; all its facul- 
ties become corrupt and depraved. 
And nothing is more likely to pro- 
duce fuch an effeét, than a courie of 
infipid and idle reading, which either 
leaves no impreflion, or a very bad 
one. 

More particularly ; the generality 
of novels are pofitively pernicious, be- 
caufe they are confidered as poilefling 
a merit, which it is in vain to feek in 
them. They are confidesed as exhi- 
biting human life and manners, which, 
neverthelefs, a very {uperficial obferver 
mut acknowledge, they grofsly and 
conflantly mifreprefent. No pittures 
can be more diftant from the original, 
than they are from giving a likenefs 
of the real occurrences of life. No 
fignpoft dauber ever differed fo much 
from the accuracy of a Reynolds, than 
they deviate from a faithful repre- 
fentation of nature. Novel writers 
take upon them to bring together 
certain characters, not which they 
copy, but create, to employ them in 
certain adions, and to make thefe 
actions terminate in certain events, 
fcarce one of which they ever knew to 
happen. One of thefe perionages 
dies, another is hanged, and a third 
married, not becaufe it is probable 
that this would be their fate (if they 
really exifted, indeed, the probabi- 
lity is all on the other fide) but be- 
caufe the author thinks it proper for 
his own wife purpofes. 

Vice, for initance, is generally con- 
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nected with wit, and not unfrequently 
crowned with fuccefs. But ‘ vice,’ 
fays an eminent writer, ‘ fhould al- 
ways difguft; nor fhould the graces 
of gayety, or the dignity of courage, 
be fo united with it, as to reconcile 
it to the mind. Wherever it ap- 
pears, it fhould raife hatred by the 
malignity of its pra¢tices, and con- 
tempt by the meannefs of its itrata- 
gems ; for while it is fupported by 
either parts or fpirit, it will be fel- 
dom heartily abhorred. The Roman 
tyrant was contented to be hated, if 
he was but feared; and there are 
thoufands of the readers of romances 
willing to be thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits.’—-How 
far thefe fentiments are applicable to 
the prefent fubjeét, I leave to the 
judgment of my readers. 

Virtue, after many ftruggles, or 
rather intrigues, is likewife made to 
be fuccefsful, unlefs in a few novels 
of the tragic calt. Now, if a young 
perfon think, that by reading a great 
number of fuch cafes, he has acquired 
experience, how fhall we undeceive 
him? Or rather, is it not abfurd in 
the extreme to fuppofe that any thing 
like experience of human life can be 
drawn from fuch fources? Nothing 
can be fo neceffary for a young per- 
fon, as to acquire a ftock of experi- 
ence, and fome knowledge of the 
world of which he is to be an ative 
member, and to acquire this at the 
cheapeit rate poflible; but to what 
{chool thall we fend him? Inftead of 
firit toring his mind with the princi- 
ples of Chriftian morality, as the 
foundation of all right thinking, and 
juft ation, and inilead of defiring him 
to obferve human life as he fees it in 
real life, to mark the events which take 
place within the fphere of his know- 
ledge, and meaiure the attions of 
others, by the facred precepts he has 
been taught; I fay, inftead of this 
eafy and rational mode of acquiring 
experience, fhall we fend him to the 
¢rculating library? Juit as rational 
would it be, for a2 man who was to 
write a treatife on the manners of the 


Englifh nation to fele& his materials 
from the flage ; jult as rational would 
it be for the noble lord who fits in the 
court of chancery, to cull precedents 
of equity from Roderic Random, or 
folve a puzzling cafe by appealing to 
a fimilar decifion cf Sancho Panza, 
the governor of Barataria. 
Experience of human life, like 
every other branch of fcience, muft 
be founded on faét, and not on fiétion. 
Who can reafon from fiction? As 
well may a chemift produce a neutral 
from an ideal acid and alkali, or dif- 
til an odoriferous fluid in an imagi- 
nary alembic. His mind muft be 
confined indeed, and his refources 
{mall and fcanty, who follows a pre- 
cedent that never went before, who 
expects 2 fuccefs that never happened, 
and who thinks that his efforts will do 
that on the great theatre of life, which 
never was done but upon paper. 
Mok of the late novels have made 
virtue always fuccefsful, and vice al- 
ways the contraty. It is, no doubt, 
proper to inculcate on the youthful 
mind the fuperiority of virtue over 
vice; but to prove that virtue is al- 
ways fuccefsful is ridiculous, becaufe it 
is impoffible, and wicked, becaufe it 
is falfe and dangerous. It is one of the 
great and unanfwerable objections to 
novels, that they place all happinefs 
in the attainment of fome object, in- 
dependent of all religious confidera- 
tion. When JI mention religion, I 
may be thought too faftid‘ous ; but I 
have already hinted, that the effect of 
a habit of novel-reading is permanent 
and ferious, and were they merely 
matters of tranfient amufement, [ 
fhould perhaps wave the objection. [ 
repeat it, however, that it is dan- 
gerous to reprefent virtue as always 
{uccefsful ; if it were fo, this world 
would be the ¢ e all and the end all.’ 
It is true that virtue has advantages 
on its fide, which every rational be- 
ing will think gives it an undeniable 
preference even in this life. But 
thefe advantages are not fuch as are 
reprefented to clofe the career of a 
virtuous hero of romance ; no, the 
reward 


—— 
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reward of his virtue more refembles a 
fhare in Mahomet’s paradife, a fine 
woman, a fplendid manfion, and a 
great fortune. Thefe are the lures 
held out to captivate the youthful 
votary of virtue; and the means 
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whereby he is to attain this happinefs 
are not unfrequently proportioned to 
the end, dithonourable as that is fel- 
fifh. 
Iam, fir, yours, &c. 
Lucius. 


The History of KNowLepGE, LEARNING, and TASTE, 
in Great Britain, during the Reign of Queen ELISABETH. 


Part the Fourth and Laft *. 


Lie the preceding number we en- 
tered, with fome degree of extent, 
into the ftate of poetry, as it fubfifted 
in the period concerning which we are 
treating. The poetical tranflators, 
and the writers of Latin verfes, were 
particularly confidered by us; and we 
endeavoured to defcribe the’ general 
fpirit of the Englith poetry of that 
age. ‘This was accompanied with a 
view of the genius and charatter of 
Spenfer, efpecially as exhibited in his 
* Fairy Queen.’ Before we proceed 
any farther in our narrative, one name 
muft be added to the lift of poetical 
tranflators, and it is a name of no 
fmall degree of eminence and cele- 
brity. ‘The perfon we mean is Ed- 
ward Fairfax. As he lived till the 
year 1632, he is commonly reckoned 
among the poets of James the firft’s 
time. 

But his grand work, the work in- 
deed upon which his reputation wholly 
depends, the tranflation of Taffo’s 
* Jerufalem Delivered,’ was perform- 
ed by him in very early life, and was 
publifhed in queen Elifabeth’s reign, 
to whom it was dedicated. It un- 
doubtedly ftands at the head of the 
poetical verfions of that era. Though 
Fairfix confined himfelf too literally 
to the talk of following his original 
line by line, he ftill rofe above this 
difadvantage, and far above the rough- 
nefs and pedantry of his contempora- 
ries. ‘This tranflation in general is 
part cularly diftinguithed by the har- 
mony of its verification, in which 
refpect he ranks nearly, if not entire- 


ly, upon a level with Spenfer. ‘Wal- 
ler acknowledged that he learned his 
numbers from Fairfax. 

Another circumftance omitted by 
us, relative to poetical tranflations, 
and which deferves fhortly to be no- 
ticed, is, that there were numerous 
verfions of Solomon’s fong. Some of 
thefe verfions were undertaken with 
religious purpofes ; but others of them, 
more wifely, had only a view to 
the poem as a beautiful paftoral drama. 
Perhaps there is no portion of the 
Jewith writings that could be felected 
with more propriety to be clothed in 
numbers. ‘The ¢ Canticles,’ in Eng- 
lith verfe, are among the loft pro- 
ductions of Spenfer. 

In reverting to the general ftate of 
Englith poetry during queen Elifa- 
beth’s reign, as diftinguifhed from 
tranflations and the dramatic fpecies, 
a few words muft be added concern- 
ing the great genius now mentioned, 
Various poems were written by him, 
befide the * Fairy Queen ;’ among 
which that which has excited the moft 
attention is the ‘ Shepherd’s Calender.’ 
By the admirers of paftoral poetry it 
has always been held in high eftima- 
tion, and it has no fimall merit of its 
kind. It has been the fubject of imi- 
tation to fucceeding writers ; and the 
fame has been the cafe with regard to 
his ‘ Aftrophel,’ or elegy on the death 
of fir Philip Sidney. It is a paftoral 
elegy ; and we know that paftoral ele- 
gies have been fabricated in this coun- 
try, by a long train of verfifiers, till 
they have become infignificant, and 


* Sce our Magazine for Ogtober 1792, page 243. 
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even difgufting. It need not be added, 
that we except the Lycidas of Mil- 
toh. > 

So ftrongly was the age of Elifa- 
beth devoted to poetry, that poetical 
publications were more numerous than 
thofe of any other {pecies of compofi- 
tion in our language. One effect of 
this tafte in the nation was, that there 
were two collections of ‘ Flowers’ fe- 
lected from the works of the mott 
fafhionable poets. The firft was en- 
titled, ‘ England’s Parnaffus ;’? and 
the other, ‘ Belvidere, or, the Gar- 
den of the Mufes.? England’s Par- 
naflus had the fuperiority, both in 
point of method and feleftion. ‘Thus 
a cuftom was begun, which in our 
own time has been carried to a blame- 
able excefs. If fuch compilations are 
not wholly deftitute of utility, they 
have the difadvantage of contributing 
to the number of {fuperficial readers, 
and of preventing many authors from 
being entirely read, the whole of 
whole preduétions might juftly claim 
a diligent perufal. 

The admiration of the period we 
re {peaking of was not confined to 
living writers. Our three old poets, 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, ap- 
pear to have maintained their rank, 
and to have been regarded with high 
eftimation. A fumptuous edition of 
Gower’s ‘ Confeflio Amantis’ had 
been publifhed a little before the 
commencement of Elifabeth’s reign. 
About the fame time, Lydgate’s 
‘ Troyboke’ was printed with great 
accuracy, and a diligent inveftigation 
of the ancient copies. This was the 
frit correét edition of that work. 
Such was the reverence which Nicho- 
las Briggam, a polite fcholar, a ite- 
dent at Oxford, and at the inns of 
court, and a writer of poetry, enter- 
tained for Chaucer, that he depotited 
the bones of that poct under a new 
tomb, erected at his own colt, and 
inferibed with a new epitaph, which 
fill remains in Weftminfter-abbey. 
It was cuitomary with the more ac- 
complified and elegant courtiers to be 
frequent in quoting Chaucer. ‘This 


fafhion began in Edward the fixth's 
reign, and was encouraged by the na- 
ture of our poet’s compofitions, which 
abounded with fatirical ftrokes againft 
the corruptions of the church, and the 
diffolute manners of the monks. The 
fame fafhion would naturally be ex- 
ploded in the time of queen Mary : 
but there was nothing to prevent its 
revival under Elifabeth. 

We have formerly taken notice of 
lord Buckhurit’s ¢ Mirrour of Magif- 
trates,’ and of the affiftance which he 
received from various writers in the 
profecution of that work. This poem, 
or rather collection of poems, conti- 
nued to be highly celebrated, and ad- 
ditions to it were repeatedly made, to 
render it more interefting and com- 
plete. An enlarged impreffion of it 
was given, in 1587, by John Hig- 
gins, a Somerfetthire clergyman, who 
was already known to the learned 
world by fome publications tending 
to the promotion of claifical literature. 
To the * Mirrour of Magittrates,’ 
Higgins wrote a new ‘ Induétion,’ in 
the odtave ftanza; and without the 
affittance of friends, he began a new 
feries from Albanatt, the youngeit 
fon of Brutus, and the firft king of 
Albanie, or Scotland, continued to 
the emperor Caracalla. In this edi- 
tion, among the pieces after the Con- 
queft, firft appeared the Life of Car- 
dinal Wolfey, by Churchyard ; of fir 
Nicholas Burdet, by Baldwine ; ard 
of Eleanor Cobham, and of Hump- 
frey duke of Glouceiter, by Ferrars. 
Two legends are introduced, faid to 
have been compofed fifty years be- 
fore; the fubjeéts of which are, king 
James the fourth of Scotland, and 
Flodden Field. ‘The part in which 
Higgins’ poetical fpirit is moft dif- 
played, occurs in his ftory of ‘ Queene 
Cordila,’ or Cordelia, king Lear’s 
youngeft daughter. The completion 
of the * Mirrour of Magiltrates,’ by 
Richard Niccols, belongs to the next 
reign. 

Though this work is a prime ob- 
je& in the poetical hiflory of the age, 
and there were many competitors tor 
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fame who tried their ftrength in it, 
it is now almott entirely neglected. 
This may in part be imputed to the 
feeble, tedious, and obiolete execu- 
tion of fome of the narratives, and in 
part to the difference of tafte which 
takes place in different periods. Our 
anceftors were more fond than their 
pofterity of long hiltorical and moral 
poems, the defign of which was to 
enforce a convittion of the vanity of 
human life, from” a view of the ca- 
lamities to which the greateit public 
characters have been expofed. 

It will not be expected that we 
fhould endeavour to recite the names 
of all the writers of general poetry 
that appeared during the reign of 
Elifabeth. Several ot them, though 
applauded by their contemporaries, 
are now found to have been entitled 
to no more than a fmall degree of 
praife. George Gafcoigne, in addi- 
tion to his merits as a tranflator and a 
dramatift, may here be mentioned as 
having been efteemed one of the beit 
love poets of his time. He obtained 
alio fome reputation as a fatirifi. Ga- 
briel Harvey deferves to be remem- 
bered with refpeét, on account of a 
copy of verfes written by him, figned 
Hobbinol, and which is prefixed to 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. It has even 
been faid that this poem, if he had 
compofed nothing elfe, would have 
rendered him immortal. Harvey was 
the author of feveral Latin perform- 
ances, both in profe and verfe, and 
appears to have been held in high 
eitimation by the firft wits of the age. 
—George Turbervile’s compofitions, 
befide his tranflations, were of vari- 
ous kinds; fuch as epiiaphs, epi- 
grams, fongs, and fonnets; and poems 
deicribing the places and manners of 
the country of Rufiia, where he re- 
fided for a time, as fecretary to fir 
Thomas Randolph. He was one of 
thofe who endeavoured to refine the 
Englith flyle.—Sir Joho Harrington 
deterves little notice as a poet, inde- 
pendently of his tranilation of Aricfto. 
hiis Epigrams, however, are not 
dettiture of wit.—If, amid fo many 
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claims to admiration and applaufe, 
fir Walter Raleigh is to be fpoken of 
as a poet, his title to that appellation 
belongs to the period to which we are 
now confined. His poetical pieces 
were entirely the amufements of his 
youth, his attention being foon di- 
re&ted to fuperior putfuits. If to ex- 
cel in poetry had been the object of 
his ambition, there can be no doubt 
but that, from the ftrength and great- 
nefs of his mind, and the ftores of 
knowledge which would have aided 
his imagination, it might have been 
in his power to have rifea to a high 
degree of eminence. 

There is fome difficulty in afcer- 
taining what is the exa¢t proportion 
of fame that is due to fir Philip Sid- 
ney asa poct. He was a paftionate 
admirer of the art of poetry, and his 
productions in this way were very 
numerous. It is univerfally agreed, 
that he was unfortunate in his at- 
tempts to introduce the Roman mea- 
fures of verfe into our language, thofe 
meafures not agreeing with the ge- 
nius of the Englith tongue. When, 


read him with pleafure. Sir Philip 
fucceeds better when he writes ac- 
cording to what is the ordinary mode 
of our verfification. Here, however, 
he is often tedious, not unfrequently 
quaint, and fometimes he indulges to 
falfe wit. Confidering that he was a 
man of true genius, and had fuch a 
genuine tafie for poetry as to dif- 
tinguith Spenfer with extraordinary 
admiration, it is rather furprifing that 
he did not appear with fuperior ad- 
vantage in his own performances. 
But let us not imagine that he has no 
title to our approbation. Some few 
of the {mailer pieces fcattered through 
the Arcadia are poetical and pleafing ; 
and perhaps a diligent infpection 
would be able to trace occational 
beauties in the larger ones. Such is 


the judgment which we have formed 
from a curfory attention to the {ub- 
je¢t. Sir Philip's Soanets, and his 

Altro- 


agreeably to the cuftom of many of F 


his contemporaries, he adopts the 
Alexandrian line, it is not poffible to f 
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Aftrophel, and Stella, we could not 
revail upon ourfelves to read. 

Jofeph Hall, who, in procefs of 
time, became fucceffively bifhop of 
Exeter and Norwich, is entitled to 
particular diftin¢ction as a fatyric poet. 
At the beginning of his celebrated 
* Virgidemiarum,’ he claims the ho- 
nour of having led the way in this 
fpecies of compoiition ; 


*I firft adventure, follow me who lift, 
* And be the fecond Englith fatyritt.’ 


This affertion of our poet is not 
ftridily true; for there were various 
fatyrical writings previoufly to his 
appearance. But he was the firft who 
dilinguithed himfelf as a legitimate 
fatyrift, upon the clailic model of 
Juvenal and Perfius, with an inter- 
mixture of fome ftrokes in the manner 
of Horace. Succeeding authors have 
availed themfelves of the pattern fet 
them by Hall. 

Sir Richard Maitland was the prin- 
cipal Scotch vernacular poet of this 
period. His productions were vari- 
ous, and are read with pleafure by 


thofe who are competent matters of. 


the local and obfolete language in 
which they are written.— John Mait- 
land, afterward lord Thirlitane, the 
fecond fon of fir Richard, his lately 
found a place among the poets of his 
country, On account of one or two 
pieces brought to light and publithed 
by Mr. Pinkerton. It appears from 
the ‘ Delicie Poetarum Scotorum,’ 
that he was the author of feveral La- 
tin Epigrams.—Alexander Arbuth- 
not, Alexander Montgomery, and 
John Rolland, may be pafled over 
without farther notice ; nor is it me- 
rit, but rank, that induces us to 
mention James the fixth of Scotland. 
He publithed in 1585, ‘ The Eflayes 
of a Prentife in the divine Arte of 
Poefie ;’ and in 1591, ‘ His Majetties 
poetical Exercifes at vacant Houres.’ 
King James aéted the critic as well as 
the poet. At the end of the firit of 
thefe performances are, ‘ Rewlis and 
Cautelis of Scottis Poefie,’ which, fays 
Mr. Pinkerton, are curious, though 
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ftupid. The eighth chapter of thefe 
rules contains the ‘ Kyndis of Poetry ;” 
and mentions, 1.‘ For long Hiftories.” 
2. For heroic A&ts.’ 3. ¢ For heich 
and grave Subjetts,’ 4. For tragic 
Matters.’ §. * For flyting, or In« 
vettives.’ 

We clofe the fubje& of the poetry 
of this period with fome view of .it, 
as difplayed in the dramatic form. 
The firft regular tragedy which Eng- 
land produced was early in queen Eli- 
fabeth’s reign ; and this was the Gor- 
boduc of Thomas Sackville lord Buck- 
hurit; whom we have before cele- 
brated as the original contriver of the’ 
‘ Mirrour of Magiltrates.? On ac- 
count of the originality of the Gor- 
boduc, it may, perhaps, be thought 
to deferve a little more notice than 
could otherwife be allowed to a fingle 
piece. It is written in blank verfe, 
divided into atts and {cenes, and 
clothed in all the formalities of the 
legitimate drama. Te firft exhibition 
of it was in the great hall of the Inner 
Temple, by the ftudents of that fo- 
ciety, as part of the entertainment of 
a grand Chriftmas; and in January, 
1561-2, it was again reprefented be- 
fore the queen at Whitehall. It was 
not intended for the prefs; bet hav- 
ing been furreptitioufly and carelefsly 
printed, a correct edition of it was 
given in i571. Inthe dramatic con- 
duct of the fable, the unities of time 
and place are eminently and vifibly 
violated ; a defeét which Shakipeare 
alone was able to cover by the magic 
of his poetry. ‘There is a chorus of 
four ancient and fage men of Britains 
who regularly clofe every act, the lait 
excepted, with an ode; the defign of 
which is to draw back the attention 
of the audience to the fubjeét of what 
has juit paffed, and to illuttrate it by 
recapitulary moral refie&’ons, and 
poetical or hiftorical allufiots. Inthe 
imagery of one of thefe Odes, no faint 
traces may be dilcerned of the hand 
which drew the terrible guardians of 
Hell-gate, in the * Induction’ to the 
* Mirrour of Magitrates.’ The other 
odes contain beauties which cannot 
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fail of being pleafing to many readers. 
Every act is introduced, as was cuf- 
tomary in our old plays, with a piece 
of machinery called the * Dumb Show,’ 
fhadowing, by an allegorical exhibi- 
tion, the matter that was immediately 
to follow. In the conftruction of this 
fpectacle and its perfonifications, from 
the abfurdity of which Shak{peare re- 
volted, much poetry and imagination 
were often dilplayed. The tragedy 
of Gorboduc never was a favourite 
even among our anceftors, and it has 
long fallen into general oblivion. 
This is to be attributed to the naked- 
nefs and uninterefting nature of the 
plot, the tedious length of the fpeeches, 
the want of a difcrimination of cha- 
rafter, and almoft a total abfence of 
pathetic or critical fituations. It 
muft, however, be granted, that the 
language of Gorboduc has great pu- 
rity and perfpicuity ; and that it is 
entirely free from that tumid phrafeo- 
logy which afterward took place a- 
mong our drainatic péets. S:r Philip 
Sidney, {peaking of this tragedy, fays, 
that it is full of notable morality. 


Moral reflections are undoubtedly 
multiplied beyond al) reafon and pro- 
priety : neverthelefs, they have fome- 
times uncommon merit, and contain 
much dignity, ftrength of obierva- 
tion, and good fenfe, couched in clear 


expreflion and polifhed numbers: In 
one of the editions of Gorboduc, it is 
confidenily aiierted, that the three firft 
atts were written by Thomas Norton, 
and the two lait by Thomas Sackville ; 
but Mr. Warton, who has been our 
guide in our account of the play, is 
decidedly of opinion, from the inter- 
nal evidence, that the whole perform- 
ance came from the pen of lord Buck- 
hurft. Every fcene of it is marked 
with his characteriftical manner, which 
contitts in a peripicuity of ftyle, and 
2 command of numbers, fuperior to 
the tone of his times. 

Chriftopher Marloe, whom we have 
mentiofied as a tranflator, appeared 
with greater lultre as a dramatic poet. 
Six tragedies were written by him; 
and he began a feventh, which was 
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completed by another hand. There 
are manifeft traces in his plays of a 
juit dramatic conception; but they 
abound with tedious and uninterefting 
{cenes, or with fuch extravaganzies 
as proceeded from a want of judg- 
ment, and the barbarous ideas of the 
times. It is remarkable, and indi» 
cates the credulous ignorance of the 
age, that the fubjeét of one of his 
pieces fhould be the Tragical Hittory 
of the Life and Death of Dr. Johu 
Fauftus. Marloe’s chief fault in de- 
icription is an indulgence of the florid 
ftyle, and an accumulation of con- 
ceits, refulting, however, from a warm 
and brilliant tancy. It has even been 
{aid of him, that he bore fome re- 
femblance to the incomparable Shak- 
ipeare.—The perfon who finifhed the 
tragedy of Dido, left incomplete by 
Marloe, was Thomas Nafhe, who 
was likewife the author of a comedy. 
George Whetitone wrote a comedy, 
intitled, * Promos and Caflandra,’ 
which no otherwife deferves to be 
noticed, than as it is faid that Shak- 
{peare founded upon it his * Meafure 
for Meafure.’? Whetftone was a va- 
rious writer in profe ; but his poeti- 
cal compofitions were of too quaint 
and pedantic a nature to deferve the 
attention of pofterity. Befide other 
works, he drew up a Life of George 
Gaicoigne, who claims a place among 
our dramatic poets, not only as. the 
tranflator of the ‘ Jocafta’ of Euri- 
pides, and the ‘ Suppofes’ of Ariotto, 
but as the author of a tragi-comedy, 
called *« The Glafs of Government,’ 
and a Mafque, intitled, * The prince- 
ly Pleafures at Kennelworth Cattle.’ 
This masque is compofed partly in 
profe, and partly in rhyme ; and is a 
relation of the entertainment given to 
queen Elifabeth at Kennelworth, by 
Robert Dudley earl of Leicefter, in 
the month of July 1575.—John Lilly 
wrote a number of comedies, which 
were acted before the queen, and feem 
to have been much applauded in their 
day. He has been highly extolled as 
a reformer and purifier of the Englith 
language ; but the affected turn of his 
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compofitions, and efpecially of his 
« Euphues,’ a romance, does not give 
credit to fuch an encomium.—Ano- 
ther comic writer of this reign was 
Robert Green. He was a man of 
great humour and drollery, and by no 
means deficient in point of wit ; which 
talents, however, were proftituted by 
him to the bafe purpofes of vice and 
obfcenity, It is faid of him, that he 
was the firft author who wrote for 
bread.—-George Peele exercifed his 
abilities for the ftage in a different 
form. His * Arraignment of Paris’ 
was a dramatic Pattoral; his ‘ Ed- 
ward the firfl,’ an hiftorical play, and 
his * King David and Fair Bethfabe,’ 
atragedy. He wrote, likewife, ano- 
ther tragedy, called ¢ The Turkith 
Mahomet, and Hyren the fair Greek,’ 
which has not been printed. The 
ftory, no doubt, is the fame as that 
upon which Dr. Johnfon’s < Irene’ is 
founded. Other poems were written 
by Peele; and it has been particu- 
larly underitood that he was a good 

aftoral poet. He has not, however, 
in this refpect, been remembered or 
ranked with Spenfer. 

But all the dramatic authors we 
have mentioned, and the Juftre they 
flied on the reign of queen Elifabeth, 
are of little fignificance, compared 
with the glory which was refiected 
upon it by its having produced Shak- 
fpeare, that mafter of human nature 
and human life ; that prodigy of in- 
vention and imagination ; that com- 
mander of the jublime, the pathetic, 
and the comic ; that painter of eter- 
nal paffions and eternal manners; that 
miracle of defcription, moral wifdom, 
and deep penetration ; and that trea- 
fure of pure poetry. It was in the 
latter end of this period that he wrote 
fome of bis fineft pieces, and difplayec 
the wonderful fources and energies of 
his mind. We pretend not to give 
a minute character of Shakfpeare. 
This it would be impoffible juitly to 
do, in many pages. Befides, we de- 
fign to bring him forward in the next 
reign, furrounded with his great com 
petitors, byt far furpafling them all. 
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Some of the perfons already cha- 
racterifed were {0 various in their 
compofitions, that we might rank 
them among the mifcellancous writers 
of the age. But we hall confine our- 
felves to a few names not yet intro- 
duced, with an exception to fir Philip 
Sidney, who mutt not be forgotten in 
this department. A ftrong title to 
his being here remembered arifes from 
his ¢ Arcadia,’ which was long highly 
celebrated and greatly admired. It 
is now funk into a very general neg- 
le&t, owing to the changes of public 
opinion, and indeed to the preva- 
lence of a better tafte. But if allow- 
ance be made for the extravagant and 
unnatural manner in which romances 
were formerly conduéted, and the 
models which were looked up to with 
applaufe, the ‘ Arcadia’ muft be con- 
fidered as no {mall monument of in- 
vention and ability. ‘This too, may 
be alleged in favour of the romances 
which were then in fafhion, that they 
abounded withexcellent morality, and — 
tended to infpire the mind with noble 
fentiments. What fir Philip has ob- 
ferved concerning ‘ Amadis de Gaule,? 
may in fome degree be applicd to his 
own performance. ‘ Truly,’ fays he, 
‘ Ihave knowne men, that even with 
reading Amadis de Gaule, which 
God knowes, wanteth much of a per- 
fect poefie, have found their hearts 
moved to the exercife of curtelie, li- 
beralitie, and efpecially courage.’— 
But there is another production, on 
account of which fir Philip Sidney de- 
ferves to be recorded with honour as 
a mikellaneous writer. This is his 
« Detence of Poefie,’ which wiil pro+ 
bably long continue to be read with 
pleature by perfons of true tafle and 
difcernment. It is an ample and 
matierly vindication of the art, and 
there are many pailages in it which 
ditplay great power ot compofition. 

Henry Cuff, the unfortunate fecre- 
tary tv Robert Devereux carl of Effex, 
as liere tome claim to remembrance, 
in confequence of his ‘ De Rebus gefus 
in fanclo Concilio Nicaxno,’ tranilated 
out of Greek into Latn, and hs 
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« Treatife on the Differences of the 
Ages of Man’s Life.’ The latier is 
a curious and philofophical perform- 
ance; but the value of it is diminifhed 
by its partaking too much of that un- 
couthne!s of language which was ge- 
nerally prevalent. Cuff had in his 
matter a fuperior model of Englith 
ityle. But Cuff had habituated him- 
felf to write like a fcholar, while the 
earl managed his pen with the free- 
dom of a man of the world. Cuff’s 
Latin letters to John Hotman exhibit 
diftinguithed marks of genius and 
Jearning.—Sir Walter Raleigh was the 
author of fome mifcellaneous pieces 
in queen Elifabeth’s time ; but we 
refer our principal charatter of him 
to the next re'gn.— To the names al- 
ready given may be added that of fir 
Geotirey [enton, fecretary of {tate 
in the kingdom of Ire!and. If we 
had adverted to him in his proper 
place, he would have been ranked as 
a tranflator, for he chieily figured in 
that capacity. His principal works 
were ‘ Golden Epiltles,’ gathered 
from Latin, French, and Italian au- 
thors ; and a tranflation of ‘ The Hif- 
tory of the Wars of Italy, by Francis 
Guicciardini, in twenty Books.’ This 
tranflation was undoubtedly a very 
valuable prefent to the public, as 
Guicciardinj is a maiterly hiflorian, 
and the hillorical information com- 
municated by him is highly import- 
ant. Sir Geoffrey Fenton had a flow- 
ing ftyle, which reflects credit on his 
judgment and tafte. 

From the mifcellaneous we pafs on 
to the noble authors, feveral of whofe 
productions come under the head of 
mifcellanies. Having before amply 
confidered lord Buckhurft as a poet, 
nothing remains to be faid of him in 
th's place, excepting that fome of his 
letters have been preferved in co'lec- 
tions of ftate papers. It is, likewife, 
as a poet, that we are to introduce 
Edward Vere, feyenteenth earl of 
Oxford, Several of his poems are 

rinted in a noted collection of the 
day, entitled, ‘ The Paradife of dainty 
Devices,’ Mr, Walpole, upon the 
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authority of Anthony Wood, fays 
that the earl was an admired poet, and’ 
reckoned the beft writer of comedy ih 
his time. As, however, it is acknow- 
ledged that the very names of all his 
plays are loft, we muft be permitted 
to doubt whether they ever exifted. 
The accurate and diligent editors of 
the Biographia Dramatica have found 
no place for Edward Vere.— William 
Poulett, marquis of Winchefter, was 
no otherwife diftinguifhed than as hav- 
ing printed a volume of Effays, which 
feem to have been little more than a 
com pilaton.—In a former number, 
we ceiebrated Robert Dudley, earl of 
Effex, as excelling in Englifh com- 
polition. This charaéter he juitified 
in feveral pieces written by him, not 
from the ambition of appearing in the 
world as an author, but from the ne- 
ceflity of reciting his own actions, or 
vindicating his own conduct. His 
produétions of this kind are drawn up 
with dignity and fpirit, and the letters 
of his, which are fcattered through 
various colleétions, imprefs a high 
opinion of his talents.—The great 
ftatefman, William Cecil, lord Bur- 
leigh, who began and maintained his 
career as a writer in the preceding 
reigns, continued it in the prefent. 
The pieces which public or private 
occafions called out from him were 
full of gravity, wifdom, and fenti- 
ment. If his Letters and Difparches 
be taken into the account (and they 
are continually increafing by new pub- 
lications) he muft be regarded as a 
voluminous author.—Henry Howard, 
earl of Northampton, and a younger 
fon of the famous earl of Surrey, was 
faid to have been the learnedeft a- 


mong the nobility, and the moft noble 


among the learned. If the laft cir- 
cumftance was defigned to convey any 
encomium upon him as a man, no- 
thing could be more unjuft; for his 
perfonal character was abominable and 
odious. That he had abilities, is un- 
queftionable, and his learning may be 
acknowledged. But the proofs which 
he gave of it were of no great confe- 
quence, His * Defenfative agsintt 
he 
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the Poifon of fuppofed Prophecies,’ 
contains fome curious matter. He 
wrote * An Apology for the Govern- 
ment of Women,’ which has never 
found its way to the prefs. Devotion, 
alfo, employed his pen, though his 
conduct was fo contrary to whatever 
deferves the name of religion:—To 
the litt of noble authors, may be added 
the names of the lord chancellor Hat- 
ten, who drew up a Treatife in the 
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way of his profeffion; and of Henry 
Cary, firft lord Falkland, a family 
devoted to literature through four ges 
nerations. ‘This lord wrote ‘ The 
Hiftory of the moft unfortunate prince 
king Edward the fecond ; with choice 
political Obfervations on him and his 


unhappy Favourites.’ It was not 
publithed till after his deceafe. 


‘ [To be continued.} 


BroGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed in 1792*. 


Bifhop Horne. 


D R. George Horne, a prelate, 

diftinguifhed by many excellent 
theological writings, was born in the 
year 1731, being the fon of the Rev. 
Samuel Horne, reétor of Otham, in 
Kent, by whom he was inftructed in 
the firft rudiments of learning. Being 
fent to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was made Mafter of Arts in 1752, 
and was chofen Prefident of his Col- 
lege in 1768. About this time, he 
married the daughter of Philip Bur- 
ton, efg. of Eltham in Kent. He 
fucceflively took the degrees of Ba- 
chelor and Doétor in Divinity, and 
was appointed Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majefty. In 1776, he was 
chofen Vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford, and continued in 
that office four years, In 1781, he 
was preferred to the deanry of Can- 
terbury, and, in 1789, fucceeded Dr. 
Bagot in the fee of Norwich, on his 
tranflation to that of St. Afaph. He 
died on the 17th of January 1792, in 
the fixty-fecond year of his age. His 
faculties continued with him to the 
Jaft; and he may be truly faid to have 
died «the death of the Righteous.’ 
His mind was not only remarkably 
pleafant as his end drew near, but 
even lively and pleafant. When he 
had received the facrament from the 
hands of his chaplain, he faid he felt 
himfelf bleffed and happy. To each 
individual of his family, he gave his 


* See Biographical Regifter for 1791, in ous Magazipe for June 1792. 


benedi&tion ; bidding them go, and 
do all the good in their power. He 
expired without a groan, in the fame 
heavenly tranguillity in which he 
lived ; and he might have truly faid, 
as the illuitrious Addifon did in his 
dying moments, ‘ See in what peace 
a Chriftian can die.’—-He was in- 
terred in the fainily-vault of his fa- 
ther-in-law at Eltham. He left three 
daughters, the eldeft of whom is 
married to the Rev. Selby Hele. 
Befide feveral fingle fermons, Dr. 
Horne publithed in 1769, ‘ Confider- 
ations on the Life and Death of St. 
John the Baptift,? in 12mo. This 
was intended for the younger fludents 
in theology, and contains many pious 
and practical reflections. In 1776, 
he publifhed in 2 vol. 4to. * A Com- 
mentary on the Books of Pfalms ; in 
which the literal, or hiftorial Senfe, 
as they relate to king David, and the 
People of Ifrael, is illuftrated, and 
their Application to Meffiah, to the 
Church, and to Individuals, as Mem- 
bers thereof, is pointed out.’ Jt was 
afterward publifhed in two volumes 
8vo.—This publication has great me- 
rit, not only as it recommends to our 
attentive regard an important part of 
the facred writings, but as it illuftrates 
them, and prefents to our view a great 
number of pleafing, folid, and edify- 
ing reflections. Piety, indeed, ap- 
pears to have been a predominant 
trait in the character of Dr. Horne, 
and to have been produttive to him- 
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felf of that felicity and enjoyment 
which the world cannot give. ‘Thus, 
fpeaking of the fatisfaction be had 
Sound in compofing this work, he fays : 
* Could the author fatter himéelf, that 
any one would have half the pleafure 
in reading the following expolition, 
which he hath had in writing it, he 
would not fear the lofs of his labour. 
The employment detached him from 
tie buftle and hurry of life, the din of 
politics, and the noife of folly : vanity 
and vexation flew away for a feafon ; 
care and difquietude came not near 
his dweiling. He arofe, freth as the 
morning, to his tafk; the filence of 
the night invited him to purfue it; 
and he can truly fay, that food and 
reit were not preferred before it. 
Every pfalm improved infinitely on 
his acqua‘ntance with it, and no one 
gave him uneafinefs but the lait; for 
then he grieved that his work was 
done. Happier heurs than thofe which 
have been fpent in thefe meditations 
on the fongs of Sion, he never ex- 
pects to fee in this world, Very 
pleafantly did they pafs, and move 
Amoothly and fwitily along ; for, when 
tius engaged, he counted no time. 
‘They are gone, but have left a relifh 
ang a fragrance on the mind, and the 
remembrance of them is fweet.’—In 
1777» he publifhed «A Letter to 
Adam Smith, LL.D. on the Life, 
Death, and Philofophy of his Friend 
David Hume, efq.’ in this he points 
out the pernicious tendency of that 
philofopher’s writings, and the folly 
of his aflumed levity in the article of 
death, in a ftrain of argument, fome- 
times ferious and fomciimes pleafant. 
In 1779, he publithed, in z vol. 8vo. 
€ Ditcourfes on feveral Subje&s and 
Occafions.? In thefe, he appears to 
have conformed to the advice of the 
excellent Fenelon, in his ‘ Dialogues 
on the Eloguence of the Pulpit,’ that 
preachers would pay an attentive and 
principal regard to the Scriptures, 
and endeavour to imprefs and influ- 
ence their hearers by the feveral con- 
fiderations that are to be thence 
drawn, Dr. Horne, accordingly, ad- 


dreffes himfelf more to the heart than 
is commonly done, in the prefent 
day, by our argumentative preach- 
ers; aud, confequently, his difcourfes 
are more calculated to anfwer the end 
of preaching than others, which might, 
perhaps, be confidered as fuperior in 
ityle and compofition ; although, even 
in this inferior refpect, thefe fermons 
are far from being deficient. His 
fentiments thrcughout, although he 
enters into no controverfial points, 
appear to be what is generally termed 
orthodox.—In 1784, he pubhifhed, in 
1zmo. ‘ Letters on Infidelity.’ Thefe 
letters contain ftridtures on the na- 
ture, tendency, princip'es, and rea- 
fonings of fome modern productions 
on the fide of infidelity. They are 
well calculated to fuit the tafte and 
turn of the prefent age, which is not 
fond of long and elaborate diflertations 
on religious. fabjects ; being writtea 
in a concife, lively, and entertaining 
manner, and with a due mixture of 
ferious argument, good humour, and 
pleafantry. The opinions of Hume, 
Voltaire, and other modern infidels, 
he often combats very fuccefsfully, in 
their own way, by placing their ar- 
guments in a ludicrous point of view, 
and turning the laugh againtt them- 
felves. Asa fpecimen of his fericus 
reafoning, we fall quote what he 
fays in anfwer to the boait of Mr. 
Huiie’s friends, that * few of the pro- 
fefiors of Chriftianity ever equalled 
him in morality, human‘ty, and the 
government of their paffions.’—To 
this Dr. Horne anfwers very juftly 
and fenfibly ; ¢ Thoufands, in the firlt 
ages cf the gofpel, gave all their goods 
to feed the poor; renounced, in deed 
as well as word, the world and the 
fieth ; and joyfully met death, in its 
moit horrid forms, for the love of 
their Redeemer. On the fame prin- 
ciple, unnumbered multitudes, in 
every fucceeding age, have manfiully 
fuftained the heavieh calamities of 
human life, and with faith unfeigned, 
and hope that maketh not afhamed, 
yielded up their fouls into the hands 
of their Creator. Scenes of this kind 
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xre daily and hourly pafling in the 
chambers of the fick and dying, as 
they, whofe office it is to vifit thofe 
chambers, well know. To others 
they muit remain unknown, for want 
of biographers to record them. . Every 
Chriftian that lives in piety and cha- 
rity, does not favour the public with 
“© His own lift.” Every Chr itian who 
expires in peace and hope, has not 
the happinefs of a Dr. Smith to pen 
the ftory of his death.’—In 1787, Dr. 
Horne publifhed a Vifitation Sermon, 
entitled, ‘ The Duty of contending for 
the Faith;’ to which is fubjoined, 
¢ A Difcourfe on the Trinity in Unity.’ 
—In thefe two difcourfes he zealoutly 
maintained the Athavafian dottrine, 
as adopted by the church of England, 
and confequently drew upon himfelf 
the animadvertions of an equally zea- 
lous champion on the oppolite fide of 
the quetition, Dr. Prieftley, in a 
pamphlet entitled, * Letters to Dr. 
Horne, Dean of Canterbury ; to the 
young Men who are in a Courfe of 
Education for the Chriftian Miniftry, 
at the Univerfity of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; to Dr. Price; and to Mr. 
Parkhurft ; on the Subject of the Per- 
fon of Chrift.’—Dr. Horne’s la{t pub- 
lication was, ‘ Charity recommended 
on its true Motive: a fermon, preach- 
ed in the church of St. Gecrge the 
Martyr, Bloomfbury, before the Go- 
vernors of the benevolent In‘titution 
for the Delivery of poor Mairied 
Women at their own Habitations, on 
Sunday, March 30, 1788.’—In this 
fermon, our truly benevolent divine 
diftinguithes charity from vain, oiten- 
tatious donat on, and from thofe fixe 
feelings, which, in -fome perions, 
prompt a kind of infinctive benevo- 
lence. This, he obferves, is not 
Chriftian charity, which has a re/igi- 
ous motive for its object. * If God fo 
loved us, we ought alfo to love one 
another * ;’ a motive at once rational, 
pure, and permanent. 


Rev. Micajan Towcoop. 
Tue Rey. Micajah Towgood, a 
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Proteftant Difflenting Minifter of con-” 
fiderable eminence, was born at Ax- 
miniter, in the county of Devon, 
December 6, 1700. His father was 
a phyfician of the {ame place, and the 
fon of Mr. Matthew ‘lowgood, one 
of the minifters ejected by the A&@ of 
Uniformity in'1662. He had his 
grammar learning under the Rev. 
Mr. Chadwick of Taunton; and, in 
1717, he entered upon a courfe of 
academical itudies in the fame place, 
under the direétion of Mr. Stepheu 
James and Mr. Grove. Soon after 
he had commenced a preacher, he 
fettled with a congregation of Proted- 
tant Diffenters at Moreton-Hampited, 
in Devonihire, and was ordained there 
in Auguft 1722. The following year 
he married the daughter of james 
Hawker, efg. of Luppit. He re- 
moved to Crediton, in the fame coun- 
ty, in 1735, at the earneft folicita- 
uon of a refpectable Society of Dif- 
jenters ; and foon after, he publithed 
‘ Recovery from Sicknefs,’ intended 
originally for the ule of a fifter jut 
recovered from a dangerous diforder, 
and accompanied with fuitable re- 
flections and devotions. ‘This {mall 
piece appeared without his name ; as 
did likewife < High flown epifcopal 
and prieftly claims freely examined, 
in a Dialogue between a Country 
Gentleman and a Country Vicar,’ 
printed in 1737. Dr. Warren have 
ing, in a volume of pofthumous fer- 
mons, compared the Schifm of the 
Diffenters to that of the Samaritans, 
he wrote * I’he Diffenters Apology,’ 
in 17393 in which he vindicates a 
feparation from the church of En:- 
land. In 1741, when the nation was 
engaged in a war with Spain, he pub- 
lifhed « Spanith Cruelty and Injuttice, 
a juftifiabie Plea for a vigorous War 
with Spain.’ In this pamphlet, he 
encourages Britons to hope tor fuccefs 
from the juitice of the war on our 
part; the cruelty of our enemics to- 
ward Pagans, Jews, Mahometaas, 
and Chriitiaas ; and from their trait. 
ing in falie protectors. The frit fer- 


* The text, z John iv. 11. 
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mon publifhed was delivered at Cre- 
diton, on the Sunday after the dread- 
ful fire in 1743, which confumed the 
greateft part of that town. During 
the rebellion, in 1745, he printed, iu 
a fmall pamphlet, bifhop Burnet and 
bifhop Lloyd’s account of the birth of 
the Pretender, fhewing ftreng grounds 
to fufpect it to be an impotlure. With 
the fame view, that of fupporting the 
intere(ts of the reigning family, he 
publithed « A Summary View of the 
Errors, Abfurdities, and Iniquities, 
of Popery ;’ a fermon preached at 
Exeter. In both thefe pieces are 
flrong expreflions of attachment to 
the houfe of Hanover and the Protef- 
tant fuccetfion. The work by which 
he is moit known to the world, is the 
‘ Diffenting Gentleman’s Anfwer to 
Mr. White,’ a clergyman of the dio- 
cefe of Norwich, who had endeavoured 
to retort upon the Diffenters their 
objections againft the church of Eng- 
land. The firft of Mr. Towgood’s 
letters appeared in 1746, and was 
followed by two others in 1747 and 
1748. This work has pafled through 
fix editions : the lait was printed in 
1787, and accompanied with a print 
of the author from a painting by Opie. 
Whoever withes to become acquain:ed 
with the principles upon which the 
modern Diffenters feparate trom the 
church may fee them here. In 1748, 
appeared an ‘ Eflay toward attain:ng 
a true Idea of the Character of Charles 
I,’ confiiting of extratts from the 
mott celebrated hiftorians. The de- 
fign of this performance is to fhow, 
by impartial teflimonies, that the re- 
{pect which has been paid to the me- 
mory of this monarch has no jut 
foundation. In 1750, he was in- 
vited to accept of the paftoral charge, 
by the two united congregations of 
Proteftant Diflenters in kxeter, with 
whom he fettled the fame year as one 
of their minilters. This year he pub- 
lithed « The Baptifm of Infants a rea- 
fonable, Service ;’ in which he has 
given an excellent fummary of the 
arguments in fupport cf tha: pracice. 
This was fucceeded by ai.oiher uad, 
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intitled * Dipping not the only Scrip- 
tural and Primitive manner of Baptiz- 
ing.’ His ‘Serious and free Thoughts.’ 
addrefied to a bifhop, was printed in 


1755+ The Iflands of Cape Breton 
and St. John being taken by the Bri- 
tith forces in 1758, he preached a 
fermon upon the occafion, the Sunday 
after the account of this event arrived, 
which was afterward printed, in which 
Britons are invited to thank God 
for national bleffings. In 1761, he 
engaged, in conjunction with Mr. 
Hogg, Mr. Turner, and Mr. Moori- 
vale, in conducting an academy, re- 
moved from Taunton to Exeter, for 
the education of minifters among Pro- 
teftant Diffenters, and continued to 
give his affiftance to this inftitution 
till the year 176g. The department 
aliotted to him was delivering leClures 
upon the New Teftament. In 1772, 
he was deputed, from the affembly of 
Diffenting minifters for the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall, to wait upon 
the bithop of Exeter, to thank him 
for the fupport which he had given to 
the bill tor the relief of Diffenting 
minifters and {chool-mafters in refpect 
to fubicribiag the articles of the church 
of England. From the time of his 
refidence in Exeter he had enjoyed, 
in a very high degree, the refpect and 
affection of the focieties of Proteitant 
Diffenters with whom he was con- 
nected, which was no more than whet 
was due to his talents, character, and 
unremitting endeavours to promote 
their interefts. He continued his jer- 
vices among them till 1782, when the 
increafing weaknefs of his voice, which 
had never been ftrong, obliged him 
to refign. On this occalion, the two 
focieties concurred in prefenting him 
with a handfome piece of plate, as a 
teftimony of the high fente they en- 
tertained of his fervies. In 1784, he 
concluded his public labours by a 
farewell addrefs to them upon * The 
Grounds of Faith in Jefus Chritt.’ 
From this time he continued to pof- 
feis almoft uninterrupted heaJth and 
fpirits, iil about a year before his 
death, when he was feized with a 

paralytic 
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paralytic diforder, which deprived 
him in a great meafure of his fpeech ; 
but, his mental faculties feemed to be 
ftill unimpaired. His diffolution was 
fo eafy that it was not perceived by 
thofe who ftood by his bed-fide. .He 
had derived from nature a, found -and 
vigorous underftanding, which he had 
enriched with a large ftore of know- 
ledge on various fubjets, but parti- 
cularly with theological and biblical 
learning. His- public difcourfes con- 
filted of clear expofitions of Scripture, 
and of forcible animated reafoning, 
delivered in fuch an agreeable and 
ftriking manner as engaged univerfal 
attention. Feeling himfelf the truths 
he laboured to enforce upon others, 
they could not fail to make a ftrong 
imprefiion. His piety was fervent 
and exalted, but founded upon rational 
principles, and without any mixture 
of affectation or enthufiafm. The zeal 
he difcovered for the interefts of truth 
and_ religious liberty was. a: very con- 
{picuous part of his character ; nor 
was his concern for the civil rights of 


177 
mankind lefs ardent. Yet both were 
tempered with candour. In private 
life, his deportment was amiab'e and 
benevolent. His religious fentiments 
were fuch as were deemed highly 
heretical when he firit entered upon 
publicdife ; on which account he found 
fome difficulty in procuring ordina® 0a, 
and experienced the refentment of bi- 
gots long afier ; but they would be 
efteemed ; what is termed orthodox, by 
many in the prefent day, as he attri- 
buted to Chrift a high degree of pre- 
exiftent dignjty, and confidered fim 
as a proper object of religious wor- 
thip.—Mr. Towgood died at Exeter, 


on the gift of Jan 1792, in the 
ninety-fecond jear of his age. 


Sir Josuva Reynotps, 
Born July 16, ¥723, died Feb. 
23, 4792. Of this celebrated painter 
we have given memoirs, with a fine 
portrait, in our Magazine tor Auguft 
17G2- 
{To be concluded in our next. } 


An Account of West BURN.PLACE, near Paddington, the Villa of 
Jewkes Coorson, Ey. With a beautiful Perfpettive View. 


Verse Piace, the hand- 
fome villa of Jewkes Coul- 
fon, efq. an eminent anchorfmith, in 
Thames-ftreet, London, is fituated 
at Weftburn Green, one mile and a 
half from ‘Tyburn ‘Turnpike, and 
three quarters of a mile from the new 
church at Paddington, This. green 
is one of thofe beautifully rural ipots; 
for which that parifh, although con- 
tiguous to them is, is» diftin- 
guifhed.. The houfe is fituated: om 2 
rifing ground, which commands a 
pleafing view of Hampttead:and High- 
gate: the village of P : 
the elegant new church,’ produces a 
pretty effect when viewed from hence; 
and as no part of London can be f{een, 


with. 


© 
a perfon difpofed te enjoy the pleas 
fures of rural retirement, might here 
forget his proximity to ‘ the bufy 


hum of men.’ The houfe was built 
by Mr. Ifaac Ware, who guitted the 
ignoble profeffion of a chimney 
{weeper, and commencing the man 
ef {cience and talie, was employed in 
building many houfes; and diftin- 
vifhed himfelf, moreover, by fome 
son the fubje@& of architecture. 
The gardens and pleafure grounds 


are laid ot with great tade; and 


¢lofe-to Mr: Coulfon’s elegant man- 
fon is a farm-houfe, which is occu 
ied as an occafional try refidence 
the moft: noble George Grenville 
Nugent, marquis.of Buckingham. 
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History of the MANNERS, Virtues, Vicks, remarkable Cusroms, 
Sc. of the People of Great Britain ; during the Reigns of Henry VIE 
and VII: Concluded from Page 105. 


THE domeftic manners of the 
Scots have feldom attracted hiftorical 
notice; and thtir advances in refine- 
ment are to be collected or conjectured 
from their peculiar cuftoms, their pro- 
grefs in the arts, and their improve- 
ment in their various comforts of life. 
Their morals, contrafted with thofe of 
their anceftors, are arraigned as de- 
generate by the hiftorian Boethius, 
who accufes their intemperance, cen- 
fares their luxury, and laments their 
departure from the frugal moderation 
and rugged virtues of the ancient 
Scots. His defcription, hewever, of 
thefe primitive obdurate virtues is far 
from attractive ; and what 4e denomi- 
nates vicious intemperance and excef- 
five luxury, may be fairly interpreted 
an increafing refinement and fuperior 
elegance in focial life. The nobles, 
who reforted feldom to cities, pre- 
ferved in their caftles their former rude 
but hofpitable magnificence, which 
increafed their retainers and ftrength- 
ened their power, fecured gheir fafety, 
or enabled them to profecute their 
deadly feuds. The people were di- 
vided into faétions by thofe lords to 
whom they attached themfelves, whofe 
intereft they efpoufed, and whofe quar- 
rels they — and the clans pe- 
culiar at prefent to the Highlands, 
were probably once univerfal in Scot- 
land. In the Highlands, and on the 
borders, clans were perpetuated by a 
conftant warfare, that inured the peo- 
ple to the fiercenefs and rapine of ‘a 
predatory life. As thieves and plun- 
derers their character was proverbial ; 
yet their depredations, committed ge- 
nerally on hoftile tribes, afflume = 
appearance of military virtue; and 
their mutual fidelity, their obfervance 
of promifes, and in the Highlands, 
their inviolable attachment to their 
chieftains, are cireamftances fufficient 
almoft to redeem theircharafter. ‘The 
Chattan clan, during the minority of 

3 


James V, had made a deftruétive in- 
curfion into Murray, but after their 
return were affailed and oppreffed by 
fuperior forces ; and two hundred of 
the tribe, rather than betray their 
chieftain or diftlofe his retreat, pre- 
ferred and fuffered an ignominious 
death. 

The mutability of language to the 
learned, whofe fame depends en its 
duration, an inceffant topic of fertous 
regret, feems to be counteracted by 
the art of printing; whieh, in pro- 

rtion as it diffeminates a tafte for 
etters, re-aéts as a model on collo- 

uial fpeech, and operates, if not en- 
tirely to reprefs innovation, at leaft ta 
preferve the ftability and perpetuate 
the radical ftructure of language. 
Such fability the Englith language 
has acquired from printing, and at 
the diftance of three centuries, fti!! 
exhibits the fame phrafeology and 
fynta@tical form, varied only by thofe 
alterations effential to the progreflive 
refinement of fpeech. ‘The language 
of the period, tf neceflary to diferimr- 


‘nate its peculiar ityle, was unpolifhed 


and oral; its character is rude fim- 
plicity, neither afpiring to elegance, 
nor folicitous of eafe, but written as 
it was fpoken, without regard to fe- 
leétion or arrangement. Reduced to 
modern orthography, it is only dif- 
tinguifhable from the common collo- 
quial difcourfe of the prefent period, 
by a certain ruft of antiquity, by 
phrafes that are abrogated, or words 
that are either effaced or altered, 
Thefe, however, are not numerous ; 
and we may conclude from the com- 
pofitions 1s the learned, -_ a 
of the people differed litt 

Feat ths quien enieb in pronunci~ 
ation, which, to judge from ortho- 
graphy, was harth, and fuch as would 
now be denominated provincial or vul- 
gar. Whatever has been fince fuper- 
added, either by a fkilful arrange- 

ment 
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ment or the incorporation of foreign 
or clafical words and idioms, is more 
the province of critical difquifition 
than hiftorical refearch ; yet it merits 
obfervation, that the firft attempts at 
elegance are afcribable, in poetry to 
Surry, in profe perhaps to fir Thomas 
More, whofe Englith ftyle, as it was 
modelled on his Latin, is conftruéted 
with art, and replete with inverfions, 
approaching to that which, in contra- 
diftioction to the vulgar, may be juftly 
denominated a learned diétion. 

This hiftory has already furnifhed 
fufficient fpecimens both of the Scot- 
tith and Engliih languages, which, 
defcended from the fame Gothic ori- 
ginal, and nearly fimilar in former 
periods, divaricated confiderably dur- 
ing the prefent. This is to be attri- 
buted to the alteration and improve- 
ment of the Englifh, for the Scottith 
was more ftationary ; nor is there in 
the language a material difference be- 
tween the compofitions of James I, 
and thofe of Bellenden, Dunbar, and 
Douglas; each of whom, by the li- 
beral adaptation of Latin words, en- 
riched and polifhed his vernacular 
idiom. But fr the union of the 
crowns, which in literature rendered 
the Englifh the prevafent language, 
the Scottith might have rifen to the 
merit of a civil dialect, different ra- 
ther in pronunciation than ftructure ; 
not fo folemn but more energetic, nor 
lefs fufceptible of literary culture. 

The diet of the peatfantry is fub- 
tect, in different periods, to few al- 
terations ; becaufe it confilts of the 
common produce of the foil, prepared 
in the fimpleft manner for food. Their 
bread-corn in England was rye or 
barley, fometimes oats mixed with 
pulfe; a food preferred for its nutri- 
tion to wheat, which, till rendered by 
a better cultivation cheap and abun- 


dant, was ufually confined to the ta- . 


bles of the wealthy. Thefe tables 
were more luxurions and expenfive 


than formerly; diltinguifhed by the 


variety of delicate viands, as well as 
by the quantity of fubftantial fare ; 
and Polydore expatiates with vifible 
complacency on the various pleafures 
of thofe tables at which he had feaft- 
ed; on the juicy favour of the mut- 
ton, and the fweetnefs ft 4 beef, 
efpecially when flightly 3 on 
the tendernefs of the young geele 
and the Kentith hens ; the delicacy of 
the partridges, pheafants, and quails, 
and the fatnefs of the larks, thruthes, 
and blackbirds, of which incredible 
numbers. were caught in winter; and 


prefented almoft at every table. But. 


his tafte was peculiarly gratified by 
the varieties and abundance of excel- 
lent fith, which, to a churchman, 
renders the mortification even of the 
appetite luxurious; he difcriminates 
the gurnard, whiting, mullet, turbot, 
breme, and fturgeon ; depréciates the 
mackerel as dry, the fhad as infipid ; 
extolls the rich and delicious oyfters, 
and approves of the recent tranflation 


of the pike from fens and lakes into . 


gentlemen’s ponds. To thefe the carp 
might be added, introduced from the 
continent in the prefent period as 
ftore for ponds ; and from thefe parr 
ticulars, to.a foreigner important, 
we may conclude that few delicacies 
were wanting at feafts. Vegetables, 
however, were fparingly provided ; 
and as. regular markets were not ge~ 
neral, country families killed a nume 
ber of beeves at Michaelmas, and 
fubfifted til! Whitfuntide on falted 
meat. 

Their cookery cannot now be ap- 
preciated, or diltinguithed, otherwife 
than by a profufion of hot fpices with 
which every difh was indifcriminately 
feafoned *. Dinner and fupper were 
ferved in the hall, where the firft ta- 
ble was placed in a fort of recefs, or 
elevation, at the upper end, and re- 
ferved for the landlord and his princi- 
pal guefis, while vifitors, lefs re- 
{peCtable, were feated with the officers 
of the houfehold at long and narrow 


* Ahove 100 Ib. of fpices were employe annually in the Northumberland family. 
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tables that occupied the fides and the 
middle of the hall:> The rank of the 
gu .fts was again d {criminated by their. 
arrangement, by their fituation above 
or below the faitceller, which was 
placed invariably in the middleof the 
tabe, and the ufher was carefully in- 
ftructed to difplace fuch as might feat 
themlelves. unmannerly above..their 
betters. The chief fervants attended 
always above the faltceller, beneath 
which the table was probably crowded 
with poor dependents, whom the 
gieits defpifed, and the fervants neg- 
Jecied.. ‘The fervants were marthalled, 
and the dithes ferved, by orders iffued 
aloud from the ulher; and. at table 
none prefumed to talte of the dithes 
till they were drawn {ucceifively up- 
ward to the principal perfonage, from 
whom they defended again to the 
reft of the company. Chiurchmen 


affeGted peculiar ceremony, and the 
abbot of St. Alban’s dined with great- 
er ftate than the nobility themielves. 
. His table was elevated fifteen fteps 
above the hall, and in ferving his 
dinner, the monks, at every fifth Rep, 


performed a hymn. He diced alone 
at the middle of his table, to the ends 
of which gueits of diitinguifhed rank 
were admitted ; and the monks, after 
their attendance on the abbot was 
over, fat down to tables at the fides 
of the hall, and were ferved with 
equal refpect by the novices. At 
Wolfey’s entertainment of the French 
ambafiadors, the company were fum- 
moned by trumpet to fupper, and the 
courfes were announced by a prelude 
of mufic. The fecund courfe con- 
tained upward of a hundred devices 
or fubtilties; caitles, churches, ani- 
mals, warriors jutting on foot and on 
horfeback ; others dancing with la- 
dies; ¢ all as well counterteited,’ fays 
the hiftorian, ‘as the painter fhould 
have painted on a cloth or wall.’ Such 
entertainments were not of a fhort 
duration; the dinner hour was eleven 
in the forenoon, the fupper fix in the 
evening ; but the dinner was often 
a ull fupper, and that pro- 
racted tll Jate at night. Breakfaft 
teens to have been a folitary meal, 
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not univerfal, but, like the collation 
after fupper, confined to a few in 
their private ‘apartments. But it was 
not »probably an. unfubitantial meal ; 
and the coilation, the flighte!t repatt 
of the age, confifted ofien of brawn, 
jellies, {weetmeats, ale, brandy, and 
{piced wines. 

‘Vhe diet of the Scots was worfe, 
and more penurious than that of the 
Englith. ‘The peafants {ubfitted chiefly 
On oatmeal and cabbages, for animal 
food was fparingly ufed, even at the 
tables of iubftantial gentlemen. An 
Engliih traveller, who experienced 
the hofpitality of a Scottith knight, 
deferibes the table as furnifhed with 
large platters of porridge, in each of 
which was a {mall piece of fodden 
beef, and remarks tbat the fervants 
extered in their blue caps without un- 
covering, and, jnftead of attending, 
feated themfelves with their matter at 
table, His mefs was better however 
than theirs, a boiled pullet with prunes 
in the broth; but his gueit obferved, 
‘no art of cookery, or furniture of* 
houfehold ituff, but rather rude neg- 
lect of both.’ Forks are a recent in- 
vention, and in England the table was 
only fupplied with knives; but in 
Scotland every gentleman produced 
from his girdle a knife, and cut the 
meat into morfels for him/elf and the 
women; a practice that firft inter- 
mixed the ladies and gentlemen alter- 
nately at table. The ufe of the fin- 
gers in eating required a fcrupulous 
attention to cleanlinefs, and ablution 
was cuftomary, at leaft at court, both 
before and after meals. But thecourt 
and ihe nobility emulated the French 
in their manners, and adopted proba- 
bly their refinements in diet. The 
Scottith reader will ob/erve, that the 
knights dinner was compofed of two 
coarle dishes peculiar to Scotland; 
but others of an exquifite delicacy were 
probably derived from the French, and 
retained, with little alteration, by a 
nation otherwife ignorant of the cul'- 
nary arts. The Scots, though atii- 
milating faft to the Englith, itill re- 
femble the French in their tables. ~ ° 

Ale and Gafcony wines were the 


prin- 
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principal liquors; but mead, cyder, 
and perry were not uncommon. Hops 
were fill {carce, and feldom employed 
im ale, which was brewed therefore 
in {mall quantities, to be drank while 
hew. At the king’s table ale was 
prohibited as unfit for ufe till five days 
old. ‘The wines, whatever was their 
quality, were certainly fuperier to our 
prefent harth and aftringent port; yet 
Eraimus comelains repeatedly that 
good wine was unknown in England. 
His frail and fickly conftitution re- 
quired wine of a peculiar age and 
qual'ty ; and it is probable that his 
poverty deterred him from procuring 
the beit. The wine was ftill circulated 
in a large cup, from which the com- 
pany drank alternately. The Englifh 
were fober, the Scotch intemperate ; 
they are accufed at leatt by their own 
hiftorians of exeeflive drinking, an 
imputation long attached to their na- 
tional charafter. 

Martial diverfions have been al- 
ready defcribed, and the fports of the 
field are, in cifferent ages, purfued 
with an uniformity almoft permanent. 
In England hunting has ever been a 
favourite diverfion, and hawking has 
only been fuperfeded by: the fufil ; but 
it was ftill pract fed with unabating 
ardour, and cultivated fcientifically as 
a liberal art. Treatifes were com- 
pofed on the diet ana difcipline pro- 
per for the falcon; the genus was dif- 
criminated like focial lite, and a fpe- 
cies appropriated to every intermedi- 
ate rank, from an emperor down to a 
knave or peafant; nor were gentle- 
men more diftinguithed by the blazon- 
ing of heraldry, than by the particu- 
lar hawks they were entitled to earry. 
The long bow was alfo employed in 
fowling, a {port in which much dex- 
terity was requiiite ; but archery was 
even a femal= amuiement; and it is 
recorded that Margaret, on her jour- 
ney to Scotland, k iled a buck with 
an atrow in Alnwick park. The pre- 
fervation of the feathered game was 
enforced in the prefent age by a fta- 
tute, the firft that was enacted of thofe 
laws which have fince accumulated 
into a code of opprefion. 
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The Scottith monarchs hunted in 
the Highlands, fometimes in a fty!e 
of eaftern magnificence. For the re- 
ception of James V, the queen his 
mother, and the pope’s ambaflador, 
the earl of Atholl conftructed a palace 
or bower of green timber, imterwoven 
with boughs, moted around, and pro- 
vided with turrets, portcullice, and 
drawbridge, and furnithed within with 
whatever was fuitable. for a royal 
abode. The hunting continued for 
three days, diring which, independ- 
ent of roes, wolves, and foxes, fix 
hundred deer were captured; an in- 
credible number, unlefs we fuppofe 
that a large diftri€t was furrounded, 
and the game driven into a narrow 
circle to be flain, without fatigue, by 
the king and his retinue. On their 
departure the earl fet fire to the pa- 
Jace, an honour that excited the am- 
baffador’s furprife; but the king in- 
formed him that it was cuftomary 
with Highlanders to burn thofe habi- 
tations they deferred. The earl’s hof- 
pitality was eftimated at the daily ex- 
pence of a thoufand pounds, at pre- 
fent equivalent at leaft to three thou- 
fand pounds fterling. 

During the prefent period, feveral 
games were invented or practifed to 
the difufe of archery, for the promo- 
tion of which, bowls, quoits, cayles, 
tennis, cards, and dice, were prohi- 
bited by legiflature as unlawful games. 
Tennis, however, was a royal paf- 
time, in which Henry VIII in his 
youth delighted much; and a match 
is recorded between him and the em- 
peror, the prince of Orange, and the 
margu's of Brandenburgh. But the 
favourite amufements of court, next 
to tournaments, were mafques and 
pageants ; the one an Italian diverfion 
{ubiervient to gallantry, the other a 
vehicle of grofs adulation. The 
maiques were deftitute of charatter, 
humour, and diatogue ; they werecon- 
duéted in dumb fhow, and their merit 
confijted in the grotefque difguifes of 
a part of the company, who entered 
as ftrangers to dance with the ladies. 
‘The mafque and pageant were often 
united ; for the pageant was properly 
a piece 
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a piece of machinery, an artificial 
mountain, a fhip, a caftle, in which 
the mafquers were introduced into the 
hall, or from which, in folemn pro- 
ceflions, allegorical perfonages recited 
pedantic and long panegyrics. 
Curiofity is naturally excited con- 
cerning the prefent ate, which is 
properly the origin, of the Englith 
drama ; that ftate which preceded its 
youthful vigour, when Shakfpeare 
delineated human nature, even in the 
mildneis of a fairy creation. But 
h'ftorical informations are not fatif- 
factory, and we can only conclude 
that the revival of letters difcredited 
myfteries, and propagated a purer 
taite for dramatic compofition, We 
difcover that a comedy from Plautus 
was performed at court, where at 
Chrittmas plays, or rather fhort in- 
terludes, were often reprefented. But 
the revival of letiers introduced the 
drama into fchools and colleges ; plays 
were compofed by profeffors, and per- 
formed by their pupils; nor did grave 
lawyers, at their annual: feftivals, dif- 
dain the laurels acquired on the 
flage. Thefe however were tempo- 
rary ftages; but the church is ftill to 
be segarded as an eftablifhed theatre, 
licenied, not indeed by divine per- 
miiion, for the gratuitous exhibition 
of religious fpectacles. Difpoffeffed 
by the reformers, or interdicted from 
preaching by the king’s fupremacy, 
the popiih clergy feéeded to. fecular 
tages, and endeavoured to difcredit 
the gofpellers by farces more efficaci- 
ous and popular than their former 
fermons. ‘The reformers retaliated, 
by converting the myfteries of the 
caurch into a fatirical reprefentation 
of the corruptions of popery ; and re- 
peated ordinances were afterward ne- 
cellary to fapprets thefe ludicrous po- 
lemics of the church and ftage. In 
churches the performers were chiefly 
the choirifters; at court they were 
probably minftrels, of whom a com- 
pany followed quecn Margaret from 
Kingland, and exhibited fevcral plays 
gr myfteries at the Scottifh court. 
The minftrels, who difappeased under 
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Henry VIII were probably converted, 
by the prevalence of theatrical amufe- 
ments, into itinerant players ; in the 
fucceeding reign, an eftablifhed and 
apparently a numerous profeffion. 

A more ignoble, perhaps a more 
popular {peétacle, confifted of bears; 
‘of which,’ fays Erafmus, ‘ many 
herds are maintained in Britain, for 
the purpofe of dancing.’ Bear-bait- 
ing was a favourite diverfion, exhi- 
bited as a fuitable amufement for a 
princefs. 

The winter folftice, when the fun 
regains its northern direction, was ce- 
lebrated by our remote and idolatrous 
anceitors; and Chriftianity, unable to 
{upprefs the feitival, transferred it 
under the fame name to a different 
day. At Chriftmas, or the feaft of 
Yule, peculiar difhes have been al- 
ways employed, and every domettic 
diverfion adopted that tends to cheer 
or to diffipate the gloom of wixter, 
‘To regulate, or rather to promote 
fuch paftimes, a lord or abbot of mif- 
rule was created ; but of thefe amufe- 
ments, perhaps, the moft rational was 
the recital cf old and romantic tales. 
The domeftic amufements, in a pe- 
riod fubfequent to the prefent, are 
thus enumerated: ‘ The ordinary re- 
creations which we have in winter are 
cardes, tables and dice, fhovel board, 
chefle play, the philofophers game, 
{mall trunkes, Palliards, muficke, 
matkes, finging, dancing, ule games, 
catches, purpofes, queftions; merry 
tales of errant knights, kings, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
thieves, fayries, goblins, friars, witch- 
es, and the reft.”’ Among thefe amafe- 
meuts cards began to predominate, to 
be prohibited by parliament, and li- 
cenfed by the king. Gaming became 
more inordinate and ruinous ; but let 


not cards be therefore depreciated 5 ~ 


a happy invention, which, adapted 
equally to every capacity, removes 
the invidious diftinétions of nature, 
beftows on fools the preeminence of 
genius, or reduces wit and wifdom to 
the level of folly. 
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GLEANING S&, 
Yo the Evitor of th Universat Macazing, 


Sir; 


The following Thoughts I find in a Memorandum Back, I know not if they are 
avorthy of your Acceptance. They were written as the Occafion prompted, formes 
times when reading, fometimes when walking, and not unfreguently have I 
left Company for a Minute or two, to feize a ftray Thought that foon would hawe 


wandered out of my Pate. Without fuppofing that mine are very deferving of 


Notice, I cannot but think that if Men would more frequently commit ro Paper 
the particular Sentiment that occurs on the Spur of any particular Occafions fome~ 
thing might be colleted, worthy of more ferious Perufal.— Meantime 1 wij to be 
confidered in no faperior Light than that of a humble 


J the conduct and improvement of 
our minds, fome things are to be 
fupprefied, or modified by fober rea- 
fon, and others cultivated and pro- 
moted with even a degree of enthu- 
fiafm. Of the firft, are the inferior 
appetites which we enjoy in common 
with the brutes; and of the lait are 
the emotions of fympathy, benevo- 
lence, and magnanimity. Moft men 
have propenfities and feelings peculiar 
to themfelves; and the ftudy of hu- 
man nature is nothing ele but the 
ftudy of our own hearts, which we 
moft accurately attain to by obferving 
the thoughts and adtions of others, 
and deducing analogical inferences. 
Philofophers have puzzled them- 
felves how to define man, fo as to 
diflinguith him from other animals. 
Burke faid, man is an animal that 
cooks its vituals. Then faid John- 
fon, the proverb is juft, < there is 
reafon in roafting eggs’—Dr. Adam 
Smith has hit this can. Man is an 
animal which contraéts, or makes a 
bargain: no other animal does this. 
One dog does not exchange a bone 
sae ig , a 
e Tatler, {peaking the tra- 
gedy of the Earl of Effex, fays, that 
there is not one good line in it, and 
yet it is never feen without drawing 
tears from fome part of the audience ; 
a remarkable inftance that the foul is 
not to be moved by words but things ; 
for the incidents in this drama are 
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laid together fo happily, that the 
fpectator makes the play for himfelf, 
by the force of his imagination. 

Many of the moderns are of opi- 
nion that /etters are unfriendly to the 
delicacy and vittue of women. Sce 
Stewart’s View of Society in Europe, 
Se&. 3.—Nichols fpeaks with greater 
warmth on this fubjeét, in the preface 
to his felection of Scottith ballads. 
Among the ancients, Tacitus and 
Salluft mention ignorance of letters 
as a leading and neceffary feature in 
the charaéter of pure times. But all 
this may eafily be refuted. No wo- 
man was ever the worfe for knowing 
too much; a fmattering may make 
her vain, indeed. As to * happy 
ignorance,’ as fome have termed it, 
it my be the characteriftic of the fa- 
vage ftate, but every wife man will 
prefer the civilized ftate with all its 
difadvantages. 

Nettleton fays, that * Every repre- 
fentation of calamity, from which we 
are fecure, yields a fecret delight.’ 
This is, to fay the leaf, a fingular 
opinion. Neither the reprefentation 
of feigned diftrefs, nor the relation of 
real mifery, from which we are /ecure, 
gives us pleafure. A good man fym- 
pathizes, and fympathy is a pain; if 
it were not, the world would not ap- 
plaud good men on account of it. We 
crowd to reprefentations of fictitious 
diftrefs with eagernefs, but ftill the 
diftrefs affects us, fometimes to z 

dangerous 
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dangerous degree. The pleafure we 
receive, if we receive any, ariles 
from our admiring extraordinary ta- 
lents for imitation. ‘There is a won- 
derful difference between the man 
who criticifes, and him who feels. 
The one fees Mrs. Siddons only ; the 
other, Ifabella. 

Fabricius, a divine of the laft cen- 
tury, pretends that there are no fuch 
people as are without the knowledge 
of a Deity, and a fenfe of religion. 
Either he lived in very good times, 
or we live in very bad. 

The ancient and the modern mifer 
are two different beings. ‘The mo- 
dern mifer receives no little encou- 
ragement from the nature of our pre- 
fent commercial conftitations. The 
national funds are a {chool of avarice. 
The mifer’s money, when depofited 
there, accumulates without his help, 
while he enjoys, at the fame time, 
the moft perfect affurance that it is 
fafe. Formerly he laid up his riches, 
« where thieves might break through 
and fteal.’ The imprudent diftrefies 
of others are likewife a rich fund for 
him ; he is paid, even for an act of 
kindnets, fhould he be capable of it. 

The moft remarkable inttance of 
zeal for mental purfuits which we 
have upon record, is that of Demo- 
critus, who, as Cicero informs us, 
made himfelf blind, that he might 
not be diverted from his ftudies, by 
trivial objects prefenting themtlves 
to his eyes. His friends, as friends 
now-a-days would probably do, fent 
him to Hippoctates to be cured of 
madnefs. Archimedes, though not 
literally blind, was yet fo intent on 
his mathematical figures, as not to 
Jee that Syracufe was taken, and him- 
felf a prifoner. 

Shaftefbury has a fine thought on 
Shakfpeare. By the juftnefs, fays he, 
of his moral, the aptnefs of his de- 
fcriptions, and the plain and natural 
turn of his feveral characters, he 
pleafes his audience, and gains their 
ear, ‘ without a fingle bribe from 
luxury or vice.’—Were Shakfpeare 
to revifit this globe, the firft thing that 
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would furprife him would be, to learn 
that above one hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds have lately been de- 
voted toward fplendid editions of his 
works, Whether he would think him- 
felf indebted to his numerous commen- 
tators, is doubtful. 

There ought to be an exact. cor- 
refpondence, in poetry, between lan- 
guage and fentiments. Sublime ex- 
preffion with fublime fentiment ; fa- 
miliar thoughts with familiar’ lan- 
guage: ferious thoughts require a {c- 
rious ftyle, and attempts at humour 
mutt have a humorous choice of words. 
In a poem that fell in my way fome- 
time ago, the author fpeaks of the 
* pro ecting grace of the afpect.’-- Who 
would think that he meant the no/ ? 

In Mufcovy, an ancient author in- 
forms us, that men and women who 
are to be married, never fee each 
other, until the knot is indiffalubly 
tied. Were this the cafe in England, 
would the proportion of unhappy 
marriages be augmented or diminith- 
ed? 

‘There is /ome truth in what Rouf 
feau fays of learned men, and he knew 
it by experience. Take from the 
learned, the pleafure of being heard, 
and their love of knowtedge would 
van:fh. They do not ftudy to ob:ain 
wildom, but the reputation of it: 
philofophy would have no charms, if 
the philofopher had no admirers. 

What, fays an old author, is it that 
daughters learn from their mothers? 
Why, to drefs their heads; to fet a 
toilet in nice order, to match ribbons, 
and adjuit other trinkets; to {mile 
agreeably, and make a pretty lip; 
to bend the body backward; to hold 
up the head; to ftop with a brifk air; 
to caft glances at people over the 
thoulder; to affect giving themfelves 
pretty airs.—Surely this is downright 
fceandai ! 

Some men think that the happine!s 
of the married life will be certain, if 
they can procure a wife of their own 
difpofition and way of thinking. f 
am, {ays a humourift, for a wife who 


has a {pice of the devil in her. 
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never knew a houfe large enough to 
hold two people who thought alike. 

Dryden has {poiled all his tragedies 
by giving them rhymes. Jt was then 
the fafhion to follow Corneille and 
Racine. It is always a misfortune for 
a man to be obliged to temporize with 
the bad tafte of his age. 

Few can be cheerful who do not 
partake of fome of the amufements of 
the world; and no man can be well 
employed, who does not take part in 
fome of its ufeful occupations or ftu- 
dies. An idle man is a dead man. 
Lord,Chefterfield faid of himfelf, and 
of another old nobleman, incapaci- 
tated by age and infirmity, ‘ We have 
been dead for fome time, but we don’t 
like that the world fhould know it.’ 

Thofe who facrifice every thing to 
AAyle, ought to remember that if, in a 
picture, the ftory be well chofen, and 
well told ; if it fill the mind with noble 
and initractive ideas ; itis an excellent 
picture, though the drawing be as in-. 
correct as that of Correggio, Titian, 
or Rubens; and the colouring as dif- 
agreeable as that of Polidore, Bat- 
tilta Franco, or Michael Angelo. 

it is our bufinefs rather to enlarge 
than contraét our enjoyments, while 
confiftent with virtue. It is not, 
therefore, our intereit to have fo very 
refined a tafte in general, as to be 
pleafed only with a tew things, which 
are rarely to be found. One _sicnd 
may be enough, but a man sauit not 
be too fatlidious in his choice of ac- 
quaintances. ‘here are few but have 
fome good quality. 

Alliteration is a figure which may 
be introduced occafionaily with great 
beauty and propriety. Johnion ofien 
ufes x, and never improperly. But 
the too frequent introduction of it 
fpvils the ftyle, and is truly ridicu- 
Jous. ‘The following lines are no bad 
farcafm on redundant alliterations : 


“ Rough repetition roars in rudet rhyme, 

* As clappers clinkle in one charming 
chime.” 

The character of Dr. Tindal, the 

famous infidel, is well known. ‘Two 
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gentlemen being in company with 
him, one {wore an oath, * by God.’— 
Huth! {aid the other, don’t iwear, 
for here is Dr. Tindal, who believes 
in ro God, and he will be af- 
fronted. 

When burlefque-verfes were firlt in- 
troduced into France, they were uled 
on all cccafions. One bold writer 
publifhed, * La Pafficn de notre Sauveur 
en vers burlefque”—Dupont, or Dan- 
ton, would have given this man the 
kifs of fraternity. 

One obvious defect in our laws isy 
that fo many villains of the moit 
atrocious chara¢ters live undér the 
protection of them. Perhaps the 
tares cannot be removed without in- 
juring the wheat. 

I have read fomewhere of a man, 
‘who would have been as juft as he 
was, if there had beén no laws, and 
as prudent as he was, if calumny had 
never been known.’ This is the 
man of genuine principle. 

In Venice, the beaux appear in the 
playhoufe with mafks, to give the au- 
dience an opinion of their gallantry. 
Here they appear with boots, to give 
us an opinion of their horfemanthip. 

Voltaire greatly admired M. ce 
Buffon; but he could not approve cf 
poetical defcriptions in a bocy of INa- 
tural Hiteory, or allow that an. ac- 
count of the horfe, or the af, fhould 
be wr tren in the ityle of Telemachus. 
It might be urged in anfwer, that 
M. de B:fion, naturally eloguent, fol- 
lowed his cwa genius, without any 
great regard to the icience on which 
he treated, and that we eatily pardon 
a writer, tor lavithing ornaments on 
a fubject which appears, in its own 
nature, dry and uninterefling. 

It has been faid, that mademo'felle 
de |’ Enclos preferved her beauzy to 
the age of eighty. Voltaire, who 
had feen her in the latter part of her 
life, fays, that the was dried up lke 
a mummy; the was, adds he, a 
wrinkled tkeleron, with a yellow or 
almolt black fkin covering her bones. 
This would appear to be the true itate 
of che cate. 


Aa Among 
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Among the Mexicans, drankenne/s 
in youth was a capital offence: young 
men were put to death by the baiti- 
nado in prifon, and young women 
were ftoned to death. In men ad- 
vanced in years, although not capital, 
it was punifhed with ieverity: if a 
nobleman, he was ftripped of his of- 
fice and rank, and rendered infa- 
mous: if a plebeian, they fhaved him 
(a punifhment very fenfibly felt by the 
Mexican) and demolifhed his houfe, 
faying that he who could voluntarily 
bereave himfelf of his fenfes, was not 
worthy of an habitation among men. 
This law did not forbid convivial:ty 
at nuptials, or at any other times of 
feftivity ; on fuch occafions it being 
lawful, in private houfes, to drink 
more than ufual; nor did the law af- 
fect old men of feventy years, who, 
on account of their age, were allowed 
to drink as much as they pleafed. 

Dr. Barrow fays, that by a ufual 
and appofite manner of {peaking, our 
tenour of life is called a way; our 
converfation walting; our actions, 
feps; our obferving good laws up- 
rightne/s, our tranigrefling of them 
tripping, faltering, falling. 

if any thing proves the extreme 
Fower of the mental faculties over 
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man, it is what pafles within him, 
when his countenance glows with 
anger. A word, or a look, dif- 
compofes his whole being. Thefe, 
as fudden in their effects as the action 
of light, drive the blood from one ex- 
tremity to the other; it rufhes from 
the fmalleft capillary veflel to redden 
his forehead and animate his eyes. 
So rapid a phyfical revolution is ope- 
rated by fentiment and thought in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Madame de Maintenon is a ftrik- 
ing proof of the value attached to 
public opinion, and of the itrong in- 
clination we have to appear fuperior 
to others. * The defire,’ iays fhe, ‘ of 
having a name, was my patlion.’ No- 
body ever carried it fo far. This 
ambition made me fufter martyrdom 
by a thoufand conitraints which I put 
upon myfelf’—She fhut herfelf up 
with a woman who had the fmallpox, 
without being certam fhe herfelf had 
ever had it. ‘A little pity,’ fhe fays, 
« at firft inclined me to it; afterward 
a itrong defire to do a thing which 
nobody elfe had ever done.’ 


‘ Ne me verbofi fcrinia Lippi 
* Compilafle putes—verbum non amplius 
addam.,’ 


Remarks during a Six Weexs Resipence in Oxfordfhire and 
Gloucefterfhire, iz 1792: Ina Series of Letters toa Friend, 


ES TT ER R 
Oxford, Auguft 1792. 


Dear Sir, 
Entrerep Oxford by Magdalen 
Bridge, which, befide the beauty 
of its archite¢ture, has this fingularity, 
that more than half of it is over dry 
ground, and the rett covers two {mall 
ttripes of the Cherwell. United, thefe 
might form fome apology for a bridge 
of five hundred and twenty-fix feet 
long. Stukely tells us, that the old 
bridge here was twice as broad as 
London Bridge; but this is an affer- 
tion, which 1 hope we may be per- 
mitted to doubt, without mfking the 

imputation of obftinate {cepticifin. 
3 


When I was in this city about ten 
years ago, my ftay was unavoidably 
fhort, but yet enough to fatisfy me 
that there is no place in this kingdom 
which affords greater fcope for the 
exercife of thought, or more variety 
of objects, for the indulgence of cu- 
riofity. An afcetic life is not favour- 
able to either of thefe purpofes. So- 
litary thinkers are apt to indulge pre- 
judices ; their means are {canty ; their 
horizon circumfcribed. Perpetual fo- 
litude is the prifon of the mind. But, 
to think much, and to think to any 
valuable purpofe, it is neceflary fre- 
quently to thift our fituation, to move 
from place to place, to fee and hear 
all that can be feen and heard. R2-- 

tireme it 
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tirement after this wiil be productive, 
for we fhall then have the means to 
render it fo. 

It is impoffible to view this place, 
without a crowd of ideas rufhing into 
the mind, from which it is equally 
impoffible to abftract ourfelves, and 
which it will require no inconfiderable 
trouble to arrange. Our affociations 
are numerous, our fenfations are lively, 
our remembrances important, when 
we view the feat of ancient mag- 
nificence and early literature ; when 
we are on the very fpot which the 
mufes firft deigned to honour, and 
which their favourite fons have, in 
all ages, contended to adorn; when 
we behold the perfection of thofe rude 
beginnings, which fignalized the me- 
mory of Alfred, and trace the pro- 
grefs of enlightened fcience, from the 
groffnefs of a monkith fuperttition to 
the completion of a pure religion, and 
a liberal philofophy. How various 
are our recollections, and how in- 
terefting our thoughts, while here 
contemplating what time has pro- 
duced, and what hiftory has pre- 
ferved ! 

We cannot eafily diveft our minds 
of the love of what is ancient in the 
{chools of literature. Ancient and 
venerable feem to be conneéted in the 
fame idea. If we could be cold and 
infenfible to the monuments of learned 
zeal and patriotifm, what fhould we 
gain? What fhould we gain by a con- 
temptuous abftrattion from the re- 
trofpect of former days ? What thould 
we gain by calculating how much 
might have been faved, if all thefe 
lofty Gothic and Grecian remains had 
been plain buildings, without orna- 
ment and without ftability ? No, my 
dear fir, let not us dettroy the monu- 
ments of learned munificegce, which 
have been {pared by the molt bar- 
barous ages. 

The defire of carrying the hiftory 
of nations, and remarkable cities, to the 
remotett ages of antiquity, is a foible 
(perhaps among the moit harmlefs) 
of which no people have yet divefted 
themfelves, It is amufmg to cxamine 
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the attempts which have been made 
to prove the very high antiquity of 
Oxford. Anthony Wood has done 
much this way; but Anthony, who 
had upon the whole more candour 
than thofe, who take his’ character at 
fecond-hand, are difpofed to allow, 
declares that he had no great confi- 
dence in his authorities. Roufe, the 
Warwick antiquary, thinks, or rather 
fays, that this noble city exifted near 
one thoufand years before Chrift, and 
whimfically compares Oxford to Jeru- 
falem, becaufe Mount Calvary was 
fituated without the walls of Jerufa- 
lem, as Mount Pleafant, or Bellemont, 
is without the walls of Oxford. 1 
know not to what clafs of verifimili- 
tudes I ought to refer this, but it af- 
fords a fpecimen of the national va- 
nity of rude ages. £x uno difce omnes. 
We may, however, from the mafs 
of traditional abfurdities, carefully 
fitted, very jufly infer, that Oxford, 
as a {chool of what learning the times 
afforded, was known before the reign 
of Alfred, and with this, as Cam- 
bridge is of far later date, the Oxoni- 
ans are now, I believe, perfectly well 
contented. From tolerable good au- 
thority, we are informed, that about 
the time of the conqueit, Oxford con- 
tained feven hundred and fifty dwell- 
ing houfes. In the year 1200, it 
abounded with fo many {fcholars, that 
three thoufand of them departed at 
one time in confequence of fome dif- 
content. But it appears to have been 
a duty in parents to fend their fons 
to Oxford, in times much earlier than 
this; for there is an exifting law of 
Alfred, which enjoined, that ‘ all free- 
men of our kingdom, whofocver, 
pofiefling two hides of Jand, fhall 
bring up their fons in learning, till 
they be fifteen years at leait, that fo 
they may be trained up to know Gad, 
to be men of und.rfianding, and to 
live happily; for of a man that is born 
free, and yet illiterate, we repute no 
otherwife than of a bealt, or a brain- 
lefs body, and a very fot.’ 
The learning of this place, how- 
ever, for many centurigs, produced 
AaZ bit 
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but an imperfeét knowledge of God, 
very few men of underitanding, and 
no great bulk of happinefs. Oxford 

jaz frequently diftracted by difputes 
between the icholars and towni{men, 
and between the foreign and Englith 
icholars, which always ended in blows, 
and more than once in foul murders. 
In the earlier years of tne univertity, 
the ftudents did not refide in colleges, 
but in houjes hired for the purpofe. 
When the maiter hired a houfe, it 
was called a Hall, and he the Princi- 
pal of it. In fact, our univerfities 

ere at firft merely {chools, the fcho- 
lars were taught only certain ele- 
m-natary principles, and it would be 
jn vain to trace the extent of a learn- 
jng which, before the invention of 
printing, was confined to religious 
-houfes, and had neither form nor 
conii‘tency. 

I wil not, therefore, trouble you 
avith inveltigations, which you can 
purfue to better purpofe at your lei- 
fure.—No piace in England can boat 
of fuch artificial feenery as Oxford. 


It contains twenty colleges, and five 


halls. When to thefe you add the 
churches, and the public buildings 
belonging to the univerfity, fuch as 
the fchools, the mufeum, theatre, &c. 
and confider that thefe are difperfed 
cyer a city not three miles in circum- 
ference, you may form fome idea of 
the fatisfaction which a view of Ox- 
ford gives. In parts, objections mutt 
occur; but as a whole, there is no- 
thing in this nation that can be com- 
pared to it. It is peculiar to Oxford, 
that, from. the manner in which the 
public buildings are {cattered over the 
city, the eye can turn no where with- 
out encountering an obje& of ftriking 
grandeur. Nor is the effect of this 
momentary. It is heightened and 
varied by reflection. He whofe mind 
is accuitomed, and here, in a certain 
degree, forced to look back on pait 
ages, will not be unmoved by the 
continued contemplation of thoie ve- 
nerable monuments of piety, learning 
and public fpirit. The piety of the 
founders, 43. miftaken, was fincere ; 
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their learning, if {canty, was propor 
tioned to their means; and their pab- 
hic {pirit will, I truit, be applauded 
where it is not imitated. Legacies 
and benefactions that are more con- 
fiderable than as teflimonies of grati- 
tude and good-will, have long ceafed ; 
and though improvements are now in 
progrefiion, they derive but little 
afliftance from titled patronage, and 
noble munificence. #uxéblicam megni- 


ficentiam depopulatur privata luxuria. 


The ium that would have formerly 
built a college is now fcarcely fuiiici- 
ent to furnith a fable. You know 
my principles too well to fuppo!e that 
I draw thefe reflections from the fpleen 
of democracy; but [ cannot hear, 
without indignation, that the * * * *, 
who never performed a generous ac- 
tion, has expended thirty thou/and 
pounds ona dog-kennel. If fuch men 
do pofiefs vanity, or ambition, are 
they not idcots ? 

But to wave this—My firft vifit was 
paid to the univerfity library, called 
the Bodleian, from the name of its 
founder, a name more dear to the 
lovers of literature, than thofe of all 
the heroes that ever exifted. I have 
{pent much time in this place, and al- 
though I have no inclination to trou- 
ble you with particulars which every 
body knows, it would be unpardon- 
able not to fay fomething of the 
greateit library in Europe. It confifts 
of three large galleries erected over 
the divinity ichool. There was form- 
erly a library here, eftablifhed by 
Humphrey duke of Glouceiler; but, 
in the reign of Edward VI, the books 
were itolen or deitroyed. From that 
time to the end Of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, there was nothing that deferved 
the name of library. At the latter 
period, fir Thomas Bodley, a learned 
and accomplithed perfon, retired from 
public life, to devote his days to the 
erection of the prefent library. He 
had every requifite for the formation 
of fucn a colleétion. He had learn- 
ing, money, friends, leifure, and, 
what gave energy to all, a requifite 
portion of noble enthufiafm. In two 

yearn, 
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years, he furnifhed the library with 
books to the value of 10,0001. moitly 
purchafed in foreign countries. His 
example was eagerly followed by other 
mea of learning ; but he did not live 
to fee the completion of his work. 
By his will, he bequeathed a confider- 
able fam for the fupport of the library; 
but, owing to the folly or fraud of his 
executor, this was greatly diminithed. 
Grateful for this valuable addition to 
the uletalnefs of Oxford, the univer- 
fity hatled kim as the founder, and 
gave his name to the library. 

England is remarkable for its zeal 
in promoting grand and extenfive 
projects, almoit as foon as they are 
propofed. ‘the defire to be ufeful, 
and perhaps the love of fame, pro- 
duced a fucceflion of valuable bene- 
factions to the Bodleian library; the 
lat of which that is worth particular 
notice, was conferred in 1755, by 
Dr. Richard Rawlinfon, the anti- 
quary, whd bequeathed all his books, 
and a valuable mufeum to this li- 
brary. 

In its prefent ftate, the Bodleian is 
fuppofed to contain above fifty thou- 
fand volumes. Large whole numbers, 
fays Dr. Johnfon, are generally wrong. 
In this cafe, the error, as far as ] can 
guefs, is on the right fide. There 
are more than this number, and if, 
according to fome, it falls fhort of the 
Vatican, it exceeds it in one refpect, 
in its colleGion of Oriental manu- 
{cripts. Of Arabic books, the Efcu- 
rial is, I believe, the largeft collec- 
tion in Europe. ‘The new cafes in 
the Bodleian are filling very fait, and 
I was pleafed to find that the cura- 
tors are making valuable additions of 
new and coltly works. ‘The order in 
which the books are arranged is ra- 
ther objectionable, and it is neceflary 
to tudy the catalogue with great at- 
tention, before one can find any par- 
ticular book. 

‘The picture galley is hung with the 
portraits of the founders of the col- 
leges, and of other eminent and learn- 
ed men. Some of thefe are the works 
of the firit matters. ‘They have lately 
been cleaned. 
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The library next in the number 
and value of its contents is that of All 
Souls College: this library, though 
confeffedly inferior in theie refpetts 
to the Bodleian, is fuperior to it in 
the magnificence of the building, and, 
in what is of yet greater confequence, 
the arrangement of the books. The 
room in which the books are kept, 4s 
one of the moft {plendid in the whole 
univeriity ; it meafures two hundred 
feet in length, thirty-two in breadth, 
and forty in height. ‘Thefe proportions 
would not be, however, fo pleafing, 
if they were continued the whole 
length of the room; but there is a 
recefs in the middle fifty-one feet 
broad, which forms an imaginary 
fquare, in the center of which is 
placed the ftatue of colonel Codring- 
ton, the founder. Over the book- 
cafes are placed bronzes of the feveraf 
benefactors. 

The books here are arranged in 
Sciences, and by this mode (which, by 
the bye, is the moft fimple and con- 
venient in all refpeéts) any work may 
be found with eafe, and with very 
little help from the catalogue. Vat 
additions of modern as well as ancient 
and expenfive books, and books of 
plates, have lately been made to this 
library. In the courfe of a few years, 
it will certainly excel any other col- 
lection, both in numbers and value, 
if we except the Bodleian. There is 
a fund of 300]. a year for this pur- 
pofe; but I believe a part of this fum 
is paid to the librarian and under li- 
brarian for their trouble. —The gal- 
lery in which the upper clafs of books 
is placed, extends along three fides 
of the library ; but the fpace for walk- 
ing is too-narrow, and the baluftrade 
too low. It is impoffible to ufe the 
ladders for reaching the upper fhelves, 
without an idea of danger, which few 


‘could bear even for a moment. 


I know not whether the library of 
Chrift’s Church does not rank next to 
All Souls, Its colieétion is very nu- 
merous and valuable.—Queen’s, New 
College, St. John’s, Exeter, and Cor- 
pus, the latter for claflic authors, are 
noble repofiteries. ‘Ihe library-room 


of 
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of Corpus is dark and gloomy, re- 
fembling rather a lumber garret, but 
the inner room, in which the archives 
and curiofities are kept, amply re- 
pays the vifitor. The collection of 
Principes editiones of the claflics in this 
library is preferved with great care. 
I looked at a manufcript hiftory of 
the Bible in French, beautifully illu- 
minated. In its paflage from France, 
a volume of it was fecreted by the 
malter of the fhip, and never after- 
ward recovered. It is not impro- 
bable that he had fpoiled it by fome 
accident, and was afraid to produce 
it. An amateur, in a fit of covetouf- 
nefs, would not have been contented 
with a part only. 

When his majefty was here, a few 
years ago, he obferved an edition of 
a claflic author in this library, which 
he had not in his own; on his return, 
his majeity enjoined his bookfellers to 
procure it. ‘They affured him that 
no fuch edition exiled: * You are 
miftaken,’ anfwered his majefty, * go 
to Corpus library, and you may a 
it.’ It is well known that our fove- 
reign’s talents as a fcholar, are far 
above mediocrity ; and of his know- 
ledge of books it would be eafy to 
give many fpecimens. 

With refpect to the general ftate of 
the Oxford libraries; [ am happy to 
fay, that from what I obferved, and 
from the information | was able to 
pick up, they have been of late very 
much improved and enriched by fre- 
quent purchafes. ‘The prefent cura- 
tors, or guardians, or by whatever 
name you pieafe to call them, feem 
in general (for there are exceptions) 
to fulfil the intentions of the founders, 
as far as their funds will admit of: 
for Oxford (any thing to the con- 
trary notwithftanding) has not much 
more wealth than her neceflities de- 
mand. 

in one of the libraries, I obferved 
feveral hundred volumes, lying in 
heaps on the floor. ‘Thefe I was told 
were duplicates, and were to be dif- 
pofed of, and the money applied in 
the purchaie of fuch books as were 
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not in the library. Good! you will 
fay. Buta queftion has been itarted 
both here and at Cambridge, whether 
the felling fuch books be not contrary 
to the will of the donors, and fo far 
illegal and improper, and whether 
perfons who intend to bequeath their 
collections to thefe libraries, may not 
depart from this intention, when they 
find that the gifts of former benefac- 
tors are thus difpofed of. ‘There is 
fomething to be. faid on both fides. 
No man who beftows a library on one 
of thefe colleges, can be fuppofed fo 
far difintereited as not to expect that 
it fhall be appropriated to the ufe of 
that college, exattly as he has ap- 
pointed ; nor is it, again, any ob- 
jection to a benefactor, if he fhould 
cherifh a hope that his name may be 
handed down to pofterity, as a friend 
to literature, and a grateful and dutiful 
fon to his alma mater. On the other 
hand, as moft of thefe libraries contain 
three, four, five, or more copies of the 
fame book, it appears to be indireély 
fulfilling the purpofe of the donors, if 
the produce of juch books can be ap- 
propriated to enrich the library. I 
know not whether, at Oxford, this 
queition has been decided in favour of 
the fale*. At Cambridge, I was 
told, that it was given againft it. 
Perhaps a middle courfe might be 
taken. May not thefe duplicates be 
brought together to form a new li- 
brary, or to add to thofe which com- 
paratively are but in their infancy ? 
Yet even here the facred refpect due 
to the will of a beneficent teftator 
forms an obje&tion. A late donor, 
aware that he fhould do nothing, if 
he gave to the college what it already 
pofleiled, accumulated during his life- 
time, at much expence and care, a col- 
lection of fuch books as were wanting 
to the library, which he wifhed to in- 
creafe, and bequeathed it on his death. 
I have extended this letter to fuch a 
length, as you malt allow requires 
fome reit both for the reader and the 
writer. I fhall therefore poftpone 
what J have to obferve on the Rad- 
cliffe, &c.—Meantime, I am, &c. 


* Thave fince been informed that theic duplicates weie fold in London, 
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ON RIDICULE. 


73 os pofition laid down by the 
earl of Shaftefbury, that ¢ rdi- 
cule is the teff of truth, has given rife 
to various difputes of fome confe- 
quence in the literary and moral world. 
Thofe writers who have fupported his 
lordfhip’s opinion, have neverthclefs 
endeavoured to foften the fentiment, fo 
as not wholly to exclude rea/or from 
its proper office as the criterion of 
truth ; and thofe who have oppofed 
his pofition, have at the fame time 
carried it farther, than, it is but fair to 
conjecture, the noble author meant 
that it fhould go. He was certainly 
no friend to revealed religion, and a 
fondnefs for parodox affetted his fenti- 
ments, as well as his ftyle. If from 
his writings we abftraét the ¢ Inquiry 
on Virtue ;? the * Moralifts,’ and his 
* Advice to an Author,’ little will re- 
main to intereft the tafte or the opi- 
nions of the prefent age. 

With refpect to ridicule, it muft be 
obferved, that two diftinétions necef- 
farily prefent themfelves. ‘There is a 
great difference between a rijible ob- 
Je@, anda ridiculous one. ‘The former 
produces laughter merely ; the latter 
is improper as well as rifible, and is 
therefore attended with a degree of 
contempt and difapprobation. A late 
writer, {peaking of lord Shaftefbury’s 
pofition, with fome refpect for that 
nobleman’s talents, fays, that the pro- 
per gueftion is, not whether ridicule 
be the teft of truth, but whether the 
Sinje of ridicule be the proper telt for 
ditinguifhing ridiculous objeAs from 
thofe which are not fo. And this 
appears to me to be no unfair me- 
thod of ftating the cafe, and termi- 
Mating a difpute which has long agi- 
tated the public mind. 

To make ridicule she tet of truth 
would be, in the firft place, to difcard 
reafon, which al] men poflefs in a 
fuficient degree to enable them to re- 
Cognize truth, when fairly laid before 
them in a train of evidence, and to 
fubftitute a _ex/e, that is, the fenfe of 


ridicule, which few men compara- 
tively pofieis. ‘That which is to be 
determined by a fenfe, as, for example, 
the fenfe of beauty, fublimity, or ri- 
dicule, cannot be the province of rea- 
fon; and we know that a fex/e, which 
is in other words, a tafte for the beau- 
tiful, the fublime, &c. belongs to few, 
unlefs highly cultivated minds. When 
a man admires the beauties of a piece 
of art, or the fublimities of a fcene of 
nature, his admiration does not arife 
from his having argued, or reafoned 
himfelf into it, but merely from the 
fente he poffefles of beauty, grandeur, 
and fublimity. And thefe fenfes muit 
always be the ¢efs, by which he judges 
of other objects. Accordingly, pol- 
feffing the fenfe of grandeur, it is im- 
poflible for him not to prefer certain 
objects to others, without calling in 
the aid of reafon; it is impoflibic for 
him to prefer St. James’ Palace to 
St. Paul’s Cathedrai; or for a mo- 
ment to fuppofe that Windfor Cattle 
does not excel, in grandeur and fub- 
limity of fituation, the Tower of Lon- 
don. Should any perfon contradict 
him, he cannot by any train of rea- 
foning vindicate his opinion. He can 
only appeal to fome third perfon, who 
pollefles the fenfe of grandeur, and 
who follows thofe rules of tatte, how- 
ever fanciful, which regulate our 
choice in fuch matters. Gilpin very 
elaborately accounts for his giving a 
decided preference to the view of 
Goodrich cattle on the Wye; but he 
is not rea/oning, he is defcriting, he is 
painting in awords, if I may be allow- 
ed the expreflion. It is wiry only 
which can lead us to reafoning, and 
utility is out of the queftion in confider- 
ing picture{gue beauty or fublimity. 
As the fenfe of beauty and tub- 
limity is the proper teft for diftin- 
guifhing beauty from deformity, and 
grandeur from meannefs, fo the fenie 
of ridicule is the proper teft for dif- 
tinguifhing ridiculous objects from fuch 
as are ferious and folemn. 
It 
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It has been objected to lord Shaf- 
tefbury’s pofition, that any fubject, 
however ferious, may be the fubject 
of ridicule. In a certain degree this 
is true, that is, it is juit as true as 
that any piece of gold may be the 
fubje&t of a trial, but the bafe metal 
only can fuffer by fuch trial. A male- 
factor may laugh at fomething odd in 
the conftruction of the gallows, or the 
figure of the knot which is to put a 
period to his life; and a byeftander 
may endeavour to turn the whole ce- 
remony into ridicule ; but what is the 
confequence? Has the malefa¢tor per- 
fuaded his judges that it is abfurd to 
ufe a gallows and a rope? Has he 
perfuaded his brethren, who are to 
fuffer with him, that hanging is a 
mere joke? Or has the byettander 
perfuaded the fpeétators to join in the 
Jaugh? Again; Homer and Virgil 
have been buriefqued by a kind of 
writing called ¢raveffy, which has 
often provoked the laughter of read- 
ers, and perhaps of every perfon who 
has a relifh for humour. But have 


the characters of Homer and Virgil 


fuffered ? Have the world, who have 
long poffefied thoie srraveffies, ceafed 
to think that Homer and Virgil are 
two of the greate‘t poets of antiquity ? 
No ; in {pite of ali the burlefque and 
ridicule of travelties, parodies, and 
other humorous attacks, Homer and 
Virgil continue to preferve their re- 
putations, and probably always will 
dofo, at leaft while a taite for litera- 
ture remains in any part of the globe. 
Who now talks of Zoilus, Mzvius 
and Bavius ? 

But farther; religion, and its moft 
facred and important myiteries, it is 
faid, may be ridiculed, and this ridi- 
cule may be dangerous. It is, how- 
ever, paying religion but a forry com- 
pliment to fuppole that a laugh can 
diffipate what argument has effablith- 
ed. Not to fpeak of the many vain 
attempts of modern infidels, of the 
fneers of a Voltaire, or a Hume; we 
cannot but recolle& that the enemies 
of Chrittianity in the earlieft ages, 
began their oppofition ta it by mdi- 
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cule, The apoftles and immediate 
difciples of our Saviour were tried 
* by cruel mockings.’. ‘This, how- 
ever, did not affeét the caufe; and 
thofe early infidels proceeded to more 
fanguinary mealures, the abjurdity of 
which has long been evinced. 

The faét is, that in all fuch cafes 
ridicule may be applied, but thefe are 
not the cafes where it is applicable. 
A man who profeffes the opinions of 
truth, has no occation to dread the at- 
tacks of ridicule. It fails to the ground 
before truth. Death has been ridi- 
culed in plays, poems, and in a thou- 
faid fhapes, but the fear of death 
has not been conjured away by fuch 
charms. Ridicule may always be 
tried, and I will allow it to be the teft 
of what is ridiculous, but no farther. 
Ridicule can no more render that ri- 
dicu'ous which was not fo before, than 
an affayitt can make that meal bafe 
which was pure before. If, ina fe- 
ries of opinions belonging to a religi- 
ous fect, ora political party, any one 
of them fhail not be able to held up 
againit the force of ridicule, that 
opinion we may be fure is in itfeif 
untenable, and will be difcarded ; for 
that which will not bear ridicule, will 
not bear examination. It was thus 
that-Krafmus, by his dialogues, con- 
tributed to expofe the delutions of 
popery and jeiuitifm. It was thus 
that Cervantes abolifhed knight-er- 
rantry. Neither of thefe authors fet 
reaton afide ; but they knew that what 
is in itfelf truly ridiculous can belt be 
proved to be to by ridicule. 

It is poftible, that a man of libertine 
principles may throw fuch a ridicule 
on the moft facred and important 
truths, on the crucifixion, for in- 
ftance, as to excite even from a be- 
liever, a momentary laugh. But this 
will never be attended with convic- 
tion, and therefore the ridicule mutt 
fall to the ground. Some men have 
fo rich a vein of humour, fuch a quick 
fenfe of the ridiculous, that they are 
not afraid to attack any fubject, and 
are often fo ignorant as not to per- 
ceive that they are wheily mifapply- 
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ing their talent. In private life, dif- 
trefs is often accompanied with cir- 
cumftances that are mean and vul- 
gar, and apt to excite a {mile from 
thofe who are not immediately in- 
terefted. To avoid this, on the itage, 
diftrefs is always accompanied by cir- 
cumftances of pomp and grandeur ; 
a queen dies in her royal robes ; and 
a hero finks into the arms of death 
with all the gracefulnefs of a dancing 
matter. 

When, however, we find that this 
overilowing fenfe of ridicule which 
fome men poflefs, has diicovered no- 
thing truly ridiculous, we become 
convinced that they have received a 
defeat, and a defeat which raifes the 
objeét of their attack higher in our 
opinion, precifely as we are con- 
vineed that the metal which has pafled 
the ordeal is perfectly pure, whereas 
we entertain doubts of that whch has 
not been fubjected to the trying pro- 
cefs. Although, therefore, we can- 
not but entertain a very forry opinion 
both of the head and heart of him, 
who is fond of applying ridicu'e to 
objects of facred and e:ernal import- 
ance, yet there is nothing to be ap 
prehended from fuch efforts. Truth 
is that ftrong fortrefs which cannot 
be taken by ttorm, or treachery 5 it 
will yield neither to force nor fa- 
mine. 

Bat it may be faid, I am afraid 
with too much reafon, that many 
men, and efpec ally young men, have 
been riticuled out of their religion 
and their virtue; and that by the 
mere force of ridicule only, they h.ve 
been rendered inidels and profliyates 
How then can ridicule be the teit of 
truth? Ridicule is no lefs ard ro 
more the teit of truth now than it was 
before. Not one of thofe men were 
acted upon by ridicule as a tett of 
truth. Where ridicule operates in 
dittinguithisg truth from filfeheod, 
proper from improper, necefiary from 
ufelefs, it mutt produce convichion, 
Now in the cafe betore us it produced 
on'y jeame. It is a very common 
thing for young men, In the outices 


of life, to be famed out of their mo- 
rals, and all the ridicule applied is 
perhaps merely a horfelaugh, a thing 
very diitant from true and legitimate 
ridicule, which confifts in placing an 
objeé&t in fuch lights as plainly thew 
that it is left naked of all reafon and 
argument, and is in itfelf nfclefs; 
contemptible, or improper. Profli- 
gates, indeed, are feldom poffefied of 
the talent for ridicule; but a few of 
them agreeing to fupport each other 
in laughing at religion or morality, 
to promote fome nefarious pur;o%e, 
may no doubt foon produce tat falie 
fhame which has, I fear; prompted 
many an ingenuous youth to embrace 
a life of ruia, with. at ever exam ning” 
into pr neiples. Jn another light, this 
may be contider.d as, at Jeaft, the 
abufe of ridicule, the abufe of one of 
nature’s gifts, which may, n» doubt, 
be applied, like her other gifts, to 
good and valuable purpofes. 

Where, for initance, abfurd opi- 
nions are maistained contrary to ail 
fenfe and reafon, ridicule may be 
ued with the happiett effect. ‘The 
belief in witchcraft, aftrologers, cun- 
ning men, &c. is a proper object for 
ridicule ; many abfurdities of drefs 
have been expeiled by the fame means; 
and ridicule has be n employed in the 
fervice of right reafon and thinkiiy. 
It ts here certainly the telt of trech, 
but as it is a weroen that few can 
Wicld with grace, propricty aed cil- 
cretion, and as it inditts wounds, 
which tend to hut the pride and 
excite the pnafions of the fufferers, 
is not to be ufed unidl every other 
has failed. 3 lia no cafe begin 
with riuicule, becaufe i would not 
treat a well-meaning man, as if he 
were a fool, or one only to be laughed 
at. But if to folly be added obiti- 
nacy, and if his ebiiinacy ted him to 
imprudent actions, the opeiation of 
ridicule might be tried with advar- 
lage, and has often fucceeded when 
every other method fai.ed. , Ridicule, 
as 1 have already obferved, has been 
tried on all religious opinions, but 
let us examine what it has abolifhed, 
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and what it has left us, and we fhali 
find that it has not brought into dif- 
credit any one opinion which can be 
Juitified by the force of found reaton- 
ing. 

We may be certain that if a man 
be well grounded in his opinions on 
any fubject, if he has not haitily 
taken them up, but has fairly and 
impartially examined them, he has 
nothing to fear from ridicule. He 
may comply with Shaficibury’s hu- 
mour, and admit ridicule to be the 
teit of truth, becaufe if he has previ- 
oufly employed reajon, all ridicule 
will be in vain. If, on the other hand, 
he is a fuperficial thinker, and has 
given himfelf no trouble to examine 
into the growads of his opinions, ridi- 
cule will defeat sim, although it can 
have no effect upon them. He may 
retire from the battle, like a beaten 
coward, but the arms which he ought 
to have wielded are not the worle for 
his difufe of them. 

As, however, this clofe examina- 
tion of principles is not fo common as 
it ought to be, and as the young par- 
ticularly, who are in moft danger of 
being perverted, have not, perhaps, 
had time to arrange their opinions, 
and prepare for the defence of them, 
ridicule is fo far, in bad hands, a very 
dangerous thing ; and [ am afraid has 
been often employed in the bafett fer- 
vices, to confound the innocent and 
ignorant, to pervert the wavering, 
and to fhame the ingenuous from a 
regular and virtuous courfe. What 


they have to account for who thus 
pervert the talent of ridicule, what is 
the extent of their crime, and what. 
ouzht to be the mealure of their pu- 
nifhment, is not for me to exprefs or 
determine. 

I hall conclede this fubjeé& with 
Dr. Johnfon’s opinion of the queftion, 
which, aithough it difters from mine, 
may be worthy of as much attention 
at leaft ; for it is a fubject which af- 
fords much argument every way. In 
his life of Akenfide, Dr. Johnfon calls 
this an idle quettion, which I cannot 
think it. His words are: ‘ The re- 
fult of all the arguments which have 
been produced in a long and eager 
difcutiion of this idle queftion, may 
eafily be collected. If ridicule be ap- 
piied to any fofition as the teft of 
truth, it will then become a queftion 
whether fuch ridicule be juit; aod 
this can only be decided by the ap- 
plication of truth, as the tett of ridi- 
cule. Two mer, fearing, one a real 
and the other a fancied danger, will 
be for a while equally expofed to the 
imevitable confequences of cowardice, 
contemptuous cenfure and ludicrous 
reprefentation ; and the true ftate of 
both cafes mutt be known, before it 
can be decided whole terror is ra- 
tional, and whofe is ridiculous ; who 
is to be pitied, and who is to be de- 
fpifed. Both are for a while equally 
expoted to laughter, but both are uot 
therefore equally contemptible.’ 


G. 


ON THE GLORY OF &A NATION. 


S it is during the progrefs of war 
that the v/ory of the nation be- 
comes a general topic of converta- 
tion, and is a powerful incitement to 
action, the following remarks on the 
fubject will not, it is hoped, appear 
unfeafonable. 

The glory of a nation depends en- 
tirely on its powers, and forms con- 
fequently a contiderable part of it. It 
is this fhining advantage that pro- 
cures the eiteem of other nations, and 

3 . 


renders it refpectable to its neh 

bours. A nation whole reputation is 
well eitablifhed, and principally that 
whofe glory is illuitrious, 1s courted 
by all fovereigns: they detire the 
friendfhip of its fovereign, and are 
atraid of offending him. His friends, 
and thofe who with to-become Jo, fa- 
vour his enterprifes, and the envious. 
dare not fhew their ill-will. It 1s, 
then, of great advantage for a nation 
to eftabliuk its glory aud reputation ; 
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aad hence this becomes one of the 
moft importan: of thofe duties which 
it owes to itfelf. True glory confiits 
in the favourable opinion of men of 
wifdom and difcernment: it is ac- 
quired by virtue, or the qualities of 
the mind and the affections, and by 
the great actions, that are the fruit of 
thefe virtues. A nation may deferve 
it from a double title ; ‘firft, by what 
it does in its national rae by 
the conduét of thofe who have the ad- 
miniftration of its affairs, and are in- 
vetted with its authority and govern- 
ment ; and, fecondly, by the merit 
of the perfons of whom the nation is 
compofed. 

A prince, a fovereign, whoever he 
is, that owes every thing entirely to 
the nation, is doubtlefs obliged to ex- 
tend its glory, as far as it is in his 
power. His duty is to Jabour after 
the perfeciion of the ftate, and of the 
people who have fubmitted to him ; 
and by this means he will make them 
merit a ap d degree of reputation and 
glory. He ought always to have this 
object in view in every thing he un- 
dertakes, and in the ufe he makes of 
his power. Let jufice, moderation, 
and greatnefs of foul fhive in all his 
aStions, for by this means he wil! pro- 
cure to himfelf and his people, a name 
refpested by the univerfe, and not 
lefs ufeful than glorious. The glory 
of Henry IV faved France: in the 
deplorable flate in which he found 
affairs, his virtues encouraged his 
fubjects, gave ftrangers the boldnefs 
to lend him their aiitilance, and to 
enter isto an all aace with him again 
the ambitious Spaniards, A_ prince 
weak, and but little citeemed, would 
have been abandoned by all the 
world; people would have been 
aéiaid of being involved in his ruin. 

Belide the virtues that are the glory 
of princes, as well as of private per- 
fons, there is a dignity and decorum 
that particularly belong to the fu- 
preme rank, and which a fovercign 
ought to obferve with the greateft 
care. He cannot negiet them with- 


qu: degrading himfclf, and ftampirg 
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a blemifh on the ftate. Every ray 
that beams from the throne, ought 
to bear the characters of purity, no- 
blenefs, and grandeur. What an idea 
do we conceive of a people, when we 
fee the fovereign fhow in public acts, 
a meannefs of fentiment, with which 
a private perfon would think himfelf 
d:thonoured? Ali the majefty of the 
nation refides in the perfon of the 
prince ; what then muit become of it, 
if he proftitutes it, or fuffers it to be 
proftituted by thofe who {peak and 
act in his name? 

The reputation of private perfons 
is diffuled on the nation, from a man- 
ner of {peaking and thinking equally 
common and natural. In general we 
attribute a virtue or a vice to a peo- 
ple, when that virtue, or vice is very 
frequently obferved amovg them. We 
fay that a nation is warlike, whcn 
it produccs a great number of brave 
warriors; that it is lear.ed, when 
there are many learned men among 
the citizens ; and that it excels in the 
arts, when it produces many able 
artis. The citizens, who are obliged 
to Jabour with all their power to pro- 
mote the welfare and advantage of 
their country, not only owe io them- 
felves the care of deferving a good 
reputation; hut they alfo owe if te 
the nation, whofe glory is fo capable 
of being influenced by theirs. On 
the other hand, a goad citizen will 
find a new motive to abftain from 
every difhonourable aétion, from the 
fear of the difhonour that may be re- 
flected on his country. And the prince 
ought not to fuffer his fubjects to give 
themfelves. up to vices that may caft 
infamy on a nation, or only tarnifa 
the brightnefs of his glory; he has a 
right to fupprefs and to punifh fcan- 
dalous enormities, that do a real in- 
jury to the ftate. = % = 

Since the glory of a nation is a 
very great advantage, it has a right 
to defend it; as well as any ocher 
advantages. He who attacks its glo- 
ry, does it an injury; and it has a 
right to demand, even by force of 
arms, a juit reparation. We cannot 
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then condemn thofe meafures, fome- 
times taken by fovercigns to maintain 
or revenge the dignities of the crown. 
They are equally juft and neceflary. 
When they do noc proceed from too 
high pretenfions, attributing them to 


a vain pride, is fhowing ourfelves 
greatly ignorant of the art of reign- 
ing, and defpifing one of the firmeft 
{upports of the grandeur and fafety 
of a fate. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBER XxX. 


WINTER’s TALE. 
Friendfhip betaucen Kings. 


Camillo. 

ICILIA cannot thew himklf over- 

kind to Bohemia. They were trained 
toxether in their childholds ; and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, 
which cannot choofe but brarch now. 
Since their moft mistaie dignities, and 
royal neceifities, made feparation of their 
fociety, theirencounters, tliough net per- 
fonal, have been royally attorneyed *, 
with interchange of gifts, letters, loving 
embaflies ; that they have feemed to be 
together, though abfent ; fhook hands, as 
over a vaft; and embraced, as it were, 
from the ends of oppofed winds. The 
heavens continue their loves ! 

Archidamus. I think, there is not in 
the world either malice, or matter, to 
alter it. 


This paffage is a beautiful defcrip- 
tion of ‘the rational, fociable, and 
friendly intercourfe which ufed for- 
merly ‘to fubfilt between fovereigns. 
The friendfhip between a king and any 
of his fubjects may, in moft cafes, be 
forbidden by the di¢tates of political 
wifgom ; becaufe it may degenerate 
into favouritiim, and be produtlive 
of the worlt confequences to the ftate 
as well as to the jovereign himfelf ; 
of which a fingle inftance will fuffice, 
in the melancholy hiftory of our Ed- 
ward the fecond. But the cafe is 
very different between Sovereign and 
Sovereign; and no rea‘ons can be 
afligned why they fhould not énjcy, 
as well as their fubjects, one of the 
f{weetett, deareft, and moft virtuous 
enjoyments, a manly fympathy of af- 


fetions and intercourfe of fouls. 
While a fincere friendthip fubfifts be- 
tween tvo powerful kings, their fub- 
jects have a kind of reciprocal fecurity 
againit the hofilities of eitier fate ; 
aud in their reciprocal counfeis and 
afiittance, they may be equally pro- 
tecied againft the aitac's of other 
powers. The late unfortunate Peter 
the third hada triendfhip for the great 
Frederick of Proffia, which he carried 
almoft to the verge of adoration, This 
friendthip refcued the fubjects of the 
latter from the dreadful calamities of 
war, if not from utter extinction as 
a nation. On the other hand, the 
grateful Frederick, gave the moft fa- 
lutary counf:Is to his imperial friend : 
he advifed him to treat the prejudices 
of his fubjeéts with greater deference, 
to avoid. offending the army by an 
avowed predilection for foreign troops, 
and to treat his confort with the re- 
{pect due to her exalted ftation. Had 
thefe wife counfels been followed, the 
infatuated Peter would neither have 
been dethroned, nor imprifoned, 
nor ° 


The Love of Life. 


Archidamus, You have an unfpeakable 
comfort ot your young prince Mamillius; 
it is a gentleman of the greatelt promife 
that ever came into my note. 

Camillo. I very well agree with you in 
the hopes of him. It is a gailant child ; 
one that, indeed, phytics the fubieé& +, 
mzkes old hearts freth: they, that went 
on crutches ere he was born, defire yet 
their life, to fee him a man. 

Archidanius. Would they elfe be con- 
tent to die ? 





* That is, nebly fupplied by fubftitution of embaffiec, &c. 
t Affeids 2 cordial to the Rate ; has the power of affuaging the fenfe of mifery. 
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Camillo. Yes; if there were no other 
excute why they fhould defire to live. 

Archidamus. If the king had no fon, 
they would defire to live on crutches till 
he had one. 








In this paflage, how admirably are 
pointed cut our fondnefs for life, and 
the pretences which we form, from 
time to time, for itill wifhing to de- 
fer our departure hence, even at that 
late period when ficknefs and infirmity 
may well be fuppofed to render our 
remaining days wearifome, if not 
painful. Young has a fine paflage on 
this fubje& : 















O my coévals, remnants of yourfelves ! 

Podr human ruins, tottering o’er the 
grave ! 

Shall we, hall aged men, like aged trees, 

Strike deeper their vile root, and clofer 
cling, 

Still more enamour’d of this wretched foil ? 

Shall our pale wither’d hands be itll 
ftretch’d out, 

Tembling, at once, with eagernefs and 
age? 

With avarice and convulfions, grafping 
hard ? 

Grafping at air! for what has earth be- 
fide ? 





















































» Perhaps moft of our readers will re- 
collect too the Poem of the Three 
Warnings, attributed to Mrs. Piozzi, 
as extremely applicable to this fub- 
jet. 
































Youthful Friendjpip and Innocence. 





Polixenes. We were, fair queen, 

Two lads, that thought there was no more 
behind, 

But fuch a day to morrow as to-day, 

And to be boy eternal, 

We were as twinn’d lambs, that did frifk 

i the fun, 

leat the one at the other: what we 

changed, 

Was innocence for innocence ; we knew 
not 

The doétrine of ill-doing, nor dream’d 

bat any did. Had we pu tued that 
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t Diterders in the eye. 
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* That is, fetting afide original fin ; hating the impofition from the offence of our 
firt parents, we might have boldly proteted our mnocence to heaven. - 
+ Dr. Thiriby reads meting nofes ; thatis, mea/uring nofes. 


See King Lear, Act ILL. Seene 4, 
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And our weak fpirits ne’er been higher 
rear’d 

With ftronger blood, we fhould have 
anfwer'd heaven 

Boldly, Not Guilty ; the impofition clear’d 

Hereditary ours *. 


Polixenes, in thus defcribing the 
youthful friendthip that fubfifted be- 
tween him and Leontes, defcribes 
nothing peculiar to. royalty. There 
is fcaice a man, whatever be his rank 
in life, that does not fometimes re-~ 
collect the youthful {cenes of fportive 
innocence and pleafure with tender- 
neis and regret; and feldom has our 
bard more forcibly fpoken the uni- 
verfal language of the human heart 
than in this beautiful {peech. 


The filent Eloquence of Infancy. 


We do not know 
How he may fofien at the fight of the 
child ; 
The filence otten of pure innocence 
Perfuades, when {peaking fails. 


This is part of the fpeech of Pau- 
lina, the faithful triend of the un- 
juitly accufed queen Hermione, when 
fhe propofes to prefent the new-born 
daughter of Leontes before him, in 
hopes of foftening his refentment 
againft her mother. The mute elo- 
quence of infant innocence, and its 
perfuafive power, are here noted with 
great truth and juftnefs, 


Fealoufy. 


Lecntes. Is whifpering nothing ? 

Is leaning cheek to cheek? Is meeting 
noles ¢? 

Kiffing with infide lip? Stopping the ca- 
reer 

Of laughter with a figh ? (a note infallible 

Of breaking honefty) : Horfing foot on 
foot ? 

Skulking in corners? Withing clocks 
more fw.ft ? 

Hours, minutes ? Noon, midnight ?. And 
all eyes 

Blind with the pin and web f, but theirs, 

theirs only, 


That 


198 
That would unfeen be wicked? Is this 


nothing ? 

Why, then the world, and all that’s in"t, 
is nothing ? 

The covering tky is nothing ; Bohemia 
nothing ; 

My wife is nothing; nor nothing have 
thefe nothings, : 

If this be noching. 


This fpeech is one proof among 
many how eminently Shak{peare ex- 
cels on the fubject of jealoufy. It 
muft be an azreeable amufement to 
his readers to compare him op this 
topic, ard to find how diflerent, yes 
excellent, he is every where. We 
have already pointed cut fome fine 
paflages in Othello, on the flight cir- 
cumitances which awaken this bane- 
ful and corroding paffion*. And its 
dreadful effeéts, when once excited, 
are thus defcribed by Polixenes, when 
he finds himfelf unjuftly {ufpected by 
Leontes. 


This jealoufy 
Ts for a precious creature; as fhe’s rare, 
PMult it be great; and, as his perfon’s 
mighty, 
Miuft it be violent; and as he does con- 
ceive 
‘He is difhonour'd by a man which ever 
Profefied to him, why, his revenges muft 
{n that be made more bitter. 


The Knowledge of a Calamity only can 
render it painful. 


Leontes. How bleft am I : 
tn my ju& cenfuret! in my true opi- 


nion | 

Avack, for lefler knowledge {| How ac- 
curtt 

In being fo bleft! There may be jn the 
cup 
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A (, fteep’d |j, and one may drink 3 
epart, 
And yet prune no venom ; for his know- 


ge 

Ts not infected : but if one prefent 

The abhorr’d ingredient to his eye, make 
known 

How be hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, 

_ bis fides, 

With violent hefts §. I have drunk, and 

feen the fpider. 


The reader will find a paffage fimi- 
lar to this in Othello, where that un- 
happy deluded man, lamenting his 
knowledge of his wife’s fuppofed itolen 
hours of infidelity, exclaims : 


I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, had tafted her fweet body, 
So Ihad nothing known ; oh naw for ever, 
Farewel the tranquil mind, &c, 


Hermione’s Defence. 


If powers divine 

Behold our human actions (as they de), 

I doubt not then, but innoceneé fhall make 

Falfe aceujation blufh, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. You, my lord; 
beft know, 

(Who ~% will feem to de fo} my patt 
life 

Hath heen ag continent, as chafte, as true, 

As I am now ynhappy ; which is more 

Than hiftory can pattern, though devis'd, 

And play’d, to take fpeftators ; for, be- 
hold me, 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's 
daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince—here 
ftanding, 

To prate and talk for life, and honour, 
"fore 

Who pleafe to come and hear. For lift, 
I prize it ** 


* See No. X. in our Magazine for March 1792. 
+ Cenfure, in the time of our author, was generally ufed, as in this inftance, for 


jaudement, opinion. 


{ That is, O that my knowletge were lefs ! 

| This was 3 notion prevalent in Shakfpeare’s time. That fpiders were then efteemed 
venomous, appears from the evidence of a perfon examined concerning the murder 
fir Thomas Overbury ; ‘ The countefle withed me to get the ftrongett poifon that | 
cguld: accordingly [ bought fewen great [piders, &c.’ 


§ That is, heavings. 
@ That is, poje/s, or own. 


** Life is to me now only grief, and as fuch only is confidesed by me ; I would 


herefore willingly ditmifs it, 
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As I weigh grief, which I would {pare *: 
for honour, 
*Tis a derivative from me to mine, 


And only that I ftand for. 


The beautiful fentiment in the con- 
cluding lines is probably borrowed 
from the Son of Sirach: * The glory 
of a man is from the honour of his 
father; and a mother in difhonour is 
a reproach unto her children ¢. There 
is the dignity of confcious virtue, as 
well as of high birth and exalted rank, 
throughout the whole fpeech of the 
injured queen; and the conclufion of 
it, in particular, mutt draw tears of 
fympathy from every virtuous mo- 
ther, and thofe of remorfe from the 
vicious and abandoned. 


Sudden Repentance and Remorfe. 


Servant. O fir, I thall be hated to re- 
port it : 
The prince your fon, with mere conceit 
and fear 
Of the queen's {peed f, is gone. 
Leontes. How! gone? 
Servant. Is dead. 
Leontes. Apollo's angry ; and the hea- 
vens themfe:ves 
Do ftrike at my injultice. [ Her. faints] 
How now there ? 
Paulina. This news is mortal to the 
queen : Look down, 
And fee what death is doing. 
Leontes. Take her hence: 
Her heart is but o’ercharg’d: the will re- 


cover. 

I have too much believ’d mine own fuf- 
picion. 

"Befeech you, tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life [Exeunt Pauli- 
na, &c.} Apollo, pardon 

My great profanenefs *gainit thine oracle! 

T'll reconclle me to Polixenes ; 

New-woo my queen ; recall the good Ca- 
millo3; 

Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of 
mercy : 

For, being tranfported by my jealoufies 

To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I 


chofe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poifon 


My friend Polixenes: which had been 
done 

But that the good mind of Camillo tardy 'd 

My fwift command ; though I with death, 
and with 

Reward, did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing it, and being done; he, most 
humane, 

And fill'd with honour, to my kingly 
gueft 

Unclafp’d my practice ; quit his fortanes 
here 

Which you. knew great; and to the ha- 
zard 

Of all incertainties himfelf commended, 

No richer than his honour, How he 
glitters 

Thorough my raft! And how his piety 

Does make my deeds the blacker ! 


This vehement retraction of Leon- 
tes, accompanyed by the conteflion of 
more crimes than he was fufpeSted of, 
is agreeable to our daily experience 
of the viciflitudes of violent tempers, 
and the eruptions of minds opprefied 
with guilt. Nor can any thing be 
more itrongly depicted here, than the 
awful reveahng nature of a guilty con- 
{cience, which is apt to anticipate 
every proof of its crime, by a volun- 
tary confeffion of it. 


The meek Submiffion of trus Pewitence. 


Leontes. Goon, goon: 
Thou canft not fpeak too much; I have 
deferv'd 
All tongues to talk their bittereft. 


This, inftead of haviag her thru 
out of his prefence, was the fubmiflive 
language of Leontes to Paulina, whe 
was inveighing againit his conduct 
with the utmoft virulence. Afier- 
ward, when fhe feems to relent of her 
feverity toward him, on finding him 
repentant (although, the moment be- 
fore, the had told him, that neither 
repentance nor penance would avail 
him) he proceeds : 

Thou didit fpeak but well, 

When mott the truth; which I receive 
much better 


* To /pare any thing is to ket it go, to quit the poffeffion of it. 


+ Eccluf. iti. rx. 


t That is, of the event of the queen’s trial: 0 we fill fay, he bed well or Hl. 
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Than to be pitied of thee. Prythee, bring 
me 

‘To the dead bodies of my queen and fon : 

One grave fhall be for both; upon them 
fhall 

The caufes of their death appear, unto 

Our fhame perpetual. Once a day Ill 
vifit 

The chapel where they lie ; and tears, 
fhed there, 

Shall he my recreation: fo long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercife, fo long, 

I daily vow to ufe it. Come, and lead me 

‘To thefe forrows. 

Shakfpeare, whofe difting withing ex- 


cellence i is the perfect knowledge he 
every where diiplays of the human 
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mind, evinces it more particularly in 
this paflage, by fhewing a property 
in our nature which might have 
efcaped a fuperficial obferver; and 
this is, our fufiering, upon true con- 
viction and repentance, not only every 
degree of reproach with meeknefs and 
{ubmiflion, but even encouraging anc 
augmenting that reproach, by join- 
ing in our Own condemnation. Per- 
haps this may arife from a ftrong im- 
preffion, that fuch a voluntary penance 
may be fume kind of expiation for 
guilt, in the fight both of God and 
man. 


4n Historican Account of the City and Port of Touton, 
in France. 


OULON isa celebrated city 

and feaport of France, in that 
part of the late province of Provence, 
which is now denominated the de- 
partment of the Var. It is a very 
ancient place; having been founded, 
according to the common opinion, 
by a Roman general. It is the chief 
town of the department, and, before 
the great revolut‘on in 178g, was an 
epifcopal fee. The inhabitants are 
not computed at more than 80,000 ; 
which is not to be wondered at, when 
we reflect, that it experienced the 
dreadful ravages of the plague three 
times in the fifteenth century, in 1418, 
1451, and 1476; once in the fx- 
teenth, in 15875 four times in the 
feventeenth, ia 1621, 1530, 1047; 
and 1664; and once in this century, 
in 1720. It is divided into the Old 
Quarter and the New Quarter. ‘The 
firft, which is very ill-built, has no- 
thing remarkable in it but the Kue 
aux Arbres (the ‘Tree Street) which 
is a kind of courfe or mall, and the 
town-houfe : the gate of this is fur- 
mounted by a balcony, which is fup- 
ported by two termini, the mafter- 
pieces of the famous Pujet. ‘The 
New Quarter, which forms, as it 
were, a fecond city, contains, belie 
the magnificent works conftructed in 
the reign of Lewis XiV, many nae 

5 


houfes, among which, that of the late 
Seminary, merits beyond comparifon 
the preference, and a grand oblong 
fquare, lined with trees, and ferving 
as a parade. The harbour, refpect- 
ing thefe two quarters, is diftnguith- 
ed likewife by the names of the Old 
Port or the Merchants Port, and the 
New Port or the Kong’s Port; but 
this laft appellation has vanifhed with 
the late abolition of royalty, and uni- 
verfal dettructon of all its fymbols, 
in this diftracted country. The Mer- 
chants Haven, along which extends 
a noble qaay, on which flands the 
town-houte, is protected by two moles, 
which were begun by Henry |V. The 
New Haven was conitru¢ted by Lewis 
X1V, as were the fortifications of the 
city. Inthe front of this haven, is 
an arfenal, containyng all the places 
necefiary for the conttruction and fit- 
ting out of veilels: the firft objeét that 
appears is a rope walk, entirely arch- 
ed, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, and built after the defigns of 
Vauban: here cables are made, and 
above is a place for the preparation 


of hemp. Here likewife is the ar- 
moury, for mufquets, pi'tols, hal- 
berds, &c. In the park of artillery, 


are cannons placed in piles, bombs, 
grenades, mortars, and balls of vari- 
vous kinds, ranged in wonderful order. 

The 
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~The long fail room, the foundery for 
cannon, the dockyards, the bafins, &c. 
are all worthy of obfervation. 

The galleries, transferred from 
Marieilles fome years ago, occupy 
at Toulon a fecond baiin in the 
New Port. Many of the galley-flaves 
are artizans, fome merchants, and, 
which is the moft wonderful, of {cru- 
pulous integrity. They no longer 
ileep on board the gallies, but have 
been lately provided with accommo- 
dations on fhore, in a vatt building, 
newly erected for that purpofe. ‘lou- 
lon is the only mart in the Mediter- 
ranean, for the re-exportation of the 
products of the Eaft Indies. This 
place was deflroyed, toward the end 
of the tenth century, and pillaged by 
the African pirates almoft as foon as 
rebuilt. The conitable of Bourbon, 
at the head of the Imperial troops, 
obtained poifeffion of it in 1524, as 





2ot 


did Charles V- in 1536; but, in the 
next century, Charles Emanuel, duke 
of Savoy, could not enter it; and 
prince Eugene, in 1707, ineffeétually 
laid fiege to it. 

Both the Old and New Port have an 
outlet into the fpacious outer road or 
harbour, whieh is furrounded by hills 
and formed by nature almoft circular. 
Its cireuit is of very great extent, 
and the entrance is defended, on both’ 
fides, by a fort with ftrong batteries. 
In a word, the bafins, docks; and ar- 
fenal at Toulon warranted the remark 
of a foreigner that vifited them in the’ 
late reign ; that ‘ the king of France 
was greater there than at Verfailles.’ 
Toulon is fituated on a bay of the 
Mediterranean, in 5° 57” eaft long’- 
tude, and 43° 7°” north latitude. It is 
17 leagues fouth-eatt of Aix, 15 fouth- 
ealt of Marfeilles, and 217 foutl.«zait 
of Paris. 


An Account of NORTHAMPTONSHIRE: With a neat and 
accurate Map of that County. 


Pp Serecnereoates is bound- 
ed on the north-weit by Lei- 
cefterfhire and Rutlandfhire, on the 
north by Lincolnfhire; on the eaft 
by the counties of Cambridge, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Bedford; on the fouth 
by Bucks and Oxfordihire; and oa 
the weit by that county and Warwick 
fhire. It lies in the ciocefe of Peter- 
borough ; is divided into twenty hun- 
dreds, containing one city, twelve 
market-towns, and 330 parifhes ; and 
fends nine members to parliament. 
The air of this county is very healzhy, 
except in the north-eait. part near 
Peterborouzh, which being {erround- 
ed and interiected by rivers; is very 
liable to inundations, and forms the 
commencement of the fenny tract ex- 
tending to the Lincolnhhire Wathes, 
With this fingle exception, Northamp- 
tonihire is, in a manner, proverbially 
regarded as a fine and pleafant coun- 
ty; an opinion, confirmed by 13¢ 
number of feats of the nobility and 
gentry which it contains. its greateft 
defeé&t is a fcarcity of fael, which is 
but fcantily fapplicd by its woods, 


which, like thofe in all other parts of 
the kingdom, have been much dimi- 
nifhed by agriculture; and thowgh 
fea-coal is admitted into this couny 
by the river Nen, it is at a very de, # 
rate. Northataptonfhire, however, 
pofleffes fome confiderabie remains of 
its old foretts, particularly thofe of 
Rockingham on the north-welt and of 
Salcey and Whittlebury on the fourth. 
The produéts of Northampten‘hire 
are, in general, the fame with thoie 
of other farming countries. ft is, in- 
deed, peculiarly celebrated for graz- 
ing land; that traét efpecially, which 
lies from Northampton northward 
to the Leicefterfhire border. - Hern- 
ed cattle, and other avimals, are 
here fed to extraordinary fizes ; and 
many borfes of the large black breed 
are reared. Woad for the djers is 
cultivated th this part; byt the coun 
is not dikinguithed for manefacturss, 
The ptiveipai rivers are the Nen and 


Welland: befide which it is partly 

watered by the Qyfe, Leam, Chers 

well, and Avon. The couhty-towa 

is of the fame name. 
Cc 
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OssERVATIONS om the Diszases in Auguft 1793. 


HE difeafes of this month differed fo little from thofe of the laft, as 
fearcely to merit particular notice, Inflammatory fore throat flill con- 
tinued frequent, but the mot prevailing complaints were cholera morbus and 
diarrhcea; they yielded very readily to the moft gentle remedies, and were 


feldom difeafes of more than two or three days duration. 


Scarlet fever now 


and then occurred, but with no peculiar fymptoms ; and toward the latter 
part of the month, fmallpox became more frequent, and was pretty generally 


confluent. 


On Narurat Beauty: dn Effay. 


Y Natural Beauty, or the beauty 
of natural objeéts, is to be un- 
derftood that quality or thofe qualities 
in the works of nature, or more pro- 
perly of God, which are calculated to 
excite pleating fenfations in the mincs 
‘of all {uch perfons of true tafte as at- 
tentively obferve them. ‘ That fen- 
fibility to beauty,’ fays Dr. Percival, 
‘which, when cultivated and im- 
roved, we term tafte, is univerfally 
diffufed through the human fpecies ; 
and it is moft uniform with ref{pect to 
thofe objeéts, which being out of our 
power are not liable to variation from 
accident, caprice, or fafhion. The 
verdant lawn, the fhady grove, the 
variegated landfcape, the boundlefs 
ocean, and the ftarry firmament, are 
contemplated with pleafure by every 
attentive beholder. But the emotions 
of different fpectators, though fimilar 
in kind, differ widely in degree ; and 
to relith with full delight the enchant- 
ing fcenes of nature, the mind mutt 
be uncorrupted by avarice, fenfualicy, 
or ambition ; quick in her fenfibili- 
ties ; elevated in her fentiments ; and 
devout in her affections. He who 
poffeffes fuch exalted powers of per- 
ception and enjoyment, may almof 
fay, with the poet, 
I care not, Fortune! what you me 
deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's 
grace; 
You cannot fhut the windows of the tky, 
Through which Aurora fhows her bright- 
*ning face ; 
You cannot bar my conftant feet te trace 


The woods and lawns, by living tream, 
at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres 
brace, 

And I their toys to the great children 
leave : 

Of fancy, reafon, virtue, nought can me 
bereave. 


‘ Perhaps fuch ardent enthufiafm 
may not be compatible with the ne- 
ceflary toils and active offices which 
Providence has afligned to the gene- 
rality of men. But there are none to 
whom fome portion of it may not 
prove advantageous ; and if it were 
cherithed by each individual, in that 
degree which is confiftent with the in- 
d‘ipenfable duties of his ftation, the 
felicity of human life would be con- 
fiderably augmented. From this 
fource, the refined and vivid plea- 
fures of the imagination are almoft 
entirely derived: and the elegant arts 
owe their choiceft beauties to a taite 
for the contemplation of nature. 
Painting and fculpture are expres 
imitations of vitible objects; and 
where would be the charms of poetry, 
if divefted of the imagery and em- 
bellifhments which the borrows from 
rural {cencs ? Painters, flatuaries, and 
poets, therefore, are always ambiti- 
ous to acknowledge themfelves the 
pupils of nature; and as their {kill 
incrvafes, they grow more and more 
dei'ghted with every view of the ani- 
mal and vegetable world. But the 


pleafure refulting from admiration is 
traniient; and tocultivate talte, with- 
out regard to its influence on the paf- 
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fions and affection, * is to rear a tree 
for its blofloms, which is capable of 
yielding the rcheft and moit valuable 
fruit.” Phyfical and moral beauty 
bear fo intimate a relation to each 
other, that they may be confidered as 
different gradations in the fcale of ex-. 
cellence: and the knowledge and re- 
Jith of the former fhould be deemed 
only a ftep to the nobler and more 
permanent enjoyments of the latter. 

‘ Whoever has vifit d the Leafowes, 
in Warwickthire, muft have felt the 
force and propriety of an infcription 
which meets the eye at the entrance 
into thofe delightful grounds, 


Would you ther tafte the tranquil {cene? 
Be fure your bofoms be ferene : 
Devoid of hate, devoid of ftrife, 
Devoid of ail that poiions life ; 

And much it ‘vails you, in their place, 
To graft the love of human race. 


« Now fuch feenes contribute power- 
fully to infpire that ferenity which is 
neceflary to enjoy and to heighten 
their beauties. By a fecret conta- 
gion, the foul catches the harmony 
which fhe contemplates ; and the 
frame within ailimilates itfelf to that 
which is without, For, 


Who can forbear to finile with Nature ? 
Can ; 
The ftormy paffions in the bofom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 


Is melody ? 


* In this ftate of fweet compofure, 
we become fufceptible of virtuous im- 
preflions, from almoft every furround- 
ing object. ‘The patient ox is viewed 
with generous complacency ; the guile- 
Jes theep with pity; and the piayful 
lamb railes emotions of tendernefs and 
love. We rejoice with the horfe, in 
his liberty and exemption from toil, 
while he ranges at large through ena- 
imelled paftures ; and the fro.ics of 
the colt would afford unmixed de- 
light, did we not recoliec&t the bond- 
age which he is foon to undergo. We 
are charmed with the fong of birds, 
foothed with the buzz of infeéts, and 
pleafed with the fportive motions of 
fiches, becaufe thefe are expreflions of 

3 


enjoyment; and we exult in the feli- 
city of the whole animated creation, 
Thus an equal and extenfive benevo- 
lence is called forth into exertion; 
and having felt a common intereft in 
the gratifications of inferior beings, 
we fhall be no longer indifferent to 
their fufferings, or coane wantonly 
inftrumental in producing them. 

‘It feems to be the intention of 
Providence, that the lower order of 
animals fhould be fubfervient to the 
comfort, convenience, and fultenance 
of man, But his right of dominion 
extends no farther; and if this right 
be exercifed with mildnefs, humautty, 
and juitice, the fubjects of his pos 
will be no lefs benefited than himfelf, 
For various fpecies of living creatures 
are annually multiplied by humau art, 
improved in their perceptive powers 
by human culture, and piemifully fed 
by human indultry. The relation, 
therefore, is reciprocal between fuch 
animals and man; and he may fupply 
his own wants by the ufe of their la- 
bovr, the produce of their bodies, 
and even the facrifice of their lives, 
while he co-operates with all gracious 
heaven in promoting happinefs, the 
great end of exiftence. 

« But though it be true, that partial 
evil, with retpect to different orders 
of fenfitive beings, may be univerfal 
good ; and that it is a wife and bene- 
volent inttitution of nature, to make 
deftruction itfelf, within certain limi- 
tations, the caufe of an increafe of 
life and enjoyment; yet a generous 
perfon will extend his compaffionate 
regards to every individual that fuf- 
fers for his fake: and, while he fighs 


Even for the kid or lamb that parts its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 


he will naturally be folicitous to miti- 
gate pain, both in duration and de- 
gree, by the gentleft modes of inflict- 
ing it. 

‘We are inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that this fenfe of humanity would 
foon be obliterated, and that the heart 
would grow callous to every foft im- 
preffion, were it not for the benignaat 

influence 
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influence of the finiling face of nature. 
The count de Lauzun, when impri- 
foned by Louis XIV, in the caftle of 
Pignerol, amufed himfelf during a 
Jong period of time with catching fites, 
and delivering them to be devoured 
by a rapacious fpider. Such an enter- 
tainment was equally fingular and 
cruel; and inconfiftent, we believe, 
with his former charaéter, and his 
fubiequent turn of mind, But his cell 
had no window, and received only a 
glimmering light from an aperture in 
the roof. In lefs unfavourable cir- 
cumflances, may we not prefume, that 
inflead of {porting with mifery, he 
would have releafed the agoni‘ing 
flies, and bid them enjoy that freedom 
of which he himfelf was beveaved ? 

* But the tafte for natural beauty 
is fubfervient to higher purpofes than 
thofe which have been enumerated: 
and the cultivation of it not only re- 
fines and humanifes, but dignifies and 
exalts the affections. It elevates them 
to the admiration and love of that Be- 
ing who is the author of all that is 
fair, fublime, and good in the crea- 
tion, Scepticiim and irreligion are 
hardly compatible with the fenfibility 
of heart which arif-s from a juft and 
lively relith of the wifdom, harmony, 
and order fubfifting in the world a- 
round us; and emotions of piety mutt 
{pring up fpontaneoufly in the bofom 
that is in unifon with all animated na- 
ture. A@tuated by this divine infpi- 
ration, man finds a fane in every 

rove; and, glowing with devout 
ervour, he joins his tong to the uni- 
verfal chorus, or mufes the praife of 
the Almighty, in more expreilive 
filence. ‘i hus:they 


Whom Nature’s works can charm, with 


God hiniiclt 
Hold converie; grow familiar, day by 
day, 


With Lis conceptions ; aét upon his plan ; 
And form to his, the relifly of their fouls.’ 


On the whole then, it certainly ap- 
pears, that the advantages refulting 
from a tafte for natural beauties are 
great and important: it is equally 


certain, that as it is ufeful, fo itis 
continual fource .of real enjoyment ; 
for a more rational pleafure cannot pof- 
fibly occupy the attention or capti- 
vate the affections of mankind, than 
that which arifes from a due confider- 
ation of the works of nature. Plea- 
fure, we know, is a neceflary ingre- 
dient in human life, in order in fome 
meafure to counterbalance the pains, 
the evils, and liftleffnefies, which are 
at times perhaps unavoidable, and in 
order to render life tolerable. It is 
the part then of the moraliit, and it 
has been frequently his bufinefs, to 
poiit out and recommend fuch plea- 
fures as are highly gratifying, and 
are yet perfectly innocent. The 
Spectator, whofe works will be ad- 
mired as long as the language in 
which they are written is underitood, 
recommends ftrongiy and elegantly 
the pleafure of a garden; and a later 
writer, of no common degree of me- 
rit, and of very confiderable fame, 
has an eflay on the fame fubjecty 
From which we fhall felect a few ob- 
fervations, and fo conclude the arti- 
cle. * Not he alone (‘ays this ele- 
gant writer) is to be etteemed a be- 
nefaétor to mankind, who makes an 
ufeful difcovery ; but he alfo who can 
point out and recommend an innocent 
pleafure. Of this kind are the plea- 
fares arifing from the obfervation of 
nature; and they are highly agree- 
able to every tafte uncorrupted by 
vicious indulgence. Rural fcenes of 
almoft every kind are delightful to 
the mind ofman. But the misfortune 
is, that the greater part are hurried 
on in the career of life with too great 
rapidity to be able to give attenti¢z 
to that which folicits no paflion. The 
darkeft habitation in the di tieft ftreet 
of the metropolis, where money can 
be earned, has greater charms with 

many than the groves of Hagley. 
‘the patron of refined pleafare, 
the elegant Epicurus, fixed the feat 
of h:s enjoyment in a garden, He 
was of opinion, that a tranquil fpot, 
furnifhed with the united iweets of 
art and nature, was the beft adapted 
to 
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to delicate repofe. And even. the fe- 
verer philofophers of antiquity were 
wont to difcourfe in the fhade of a 
{preading tree, in fome cultivated 
plantation. it is obvious, on intui- 
tion, that nature often intended folely 
to pleafe the eye in her vegetable pro- 
ductions. She decorates the flowret 
that fprings beneath our feet in all the 
perfzctions of external beauty. She 
has clothed the garden with a con- 
ftant fucceflion of various jiues. Even 
the leaves of the tree undergo a pleaf- 
ing viciflitude. ‘The freth verdure 
which they exhibit in the fpring, the 
various fhades which they afiume in 
fummer, the yellow and ruffet tinge 
of autumn, and the nakednels of win- 
ter, afford a conftant pleafure to a 
lively imagination. From the fnow- 
drop to the mofs-rofe, the flower 
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garden difplays an infinite variety of 
fhape and colour. The tafte of the 
florift has been ridiculed at trifling ; 
yet furely without reafon. Did na- 
ture bring forth the tulip and the lily, 
the rofe and the honeyfuckle, to be 
neglected by the haughty pretender 
to fuperior reafon? To omit a fingle 
focial duty for the cultivation of a 
polyanthus were ridiculous as well as 
criminal ; but to pafs by the beauties 
lavifhed before us, without obferving 
them, is no lefs ingratitude than ftu- 
pidity. A bad heart finds little amufe- 
ment but in a communication with 
the active world, where fcope is given 
for the indulgence of malignant paf- 
fions ; but an amiable difpofition is 
commonly known by a |tafte for the 
beauties of the animal and the vege- 
table creation.’ 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the INHABITANTS of 
Cochin China, im Afia. 


{From the Abbe Rochon’s Voyage to Madagafcar, and the Eaft Indies.] 


page ir is a kingdom of gamy is allowed among them. A 


Afia, which is bounded by that 
of Tonquin on the north, by the 
Indian Ocean on the eait, by Chi- 
ampa on the fouth, and Cambodia on 
the weft. This country has been hi- 
therto little known to the Europeans. 
The inhabitants, compared with the 
Indians, are brave, active, and in- 
duttrious. They are fond of truth, 
and clofely adhere to it when they 
know it. ‘They are, however, poor 
and ignorant; but extremely polite 
to each other, and to flrangers. ‘They 
have a great eiteem for the Chinefe, 
on account of their learning ; and they 
call their empire Moedaiminh, or the 
kingdom of light: but fince the mif- 
Gonaries have retided among them, 
they feem to have a greater refpe& 
for the Europeans. The king, above 
all, is very fond of them; and en- 
courages them to frequent his ports 
for the fake of carrying on commerce 

_withthem. The Cochin-chinefe are 
mach addicted to woinen ; and poly- 


man generally has as many wives as 
he can maintain; and the law gives 
him great authority over them, as 
well as over his children. Women 
convicted of infidelity to their hufbands 
are condemned to be expofed to the 
fury of elephants. The women, who 
are not remarkable for their modefty, 
go quite naked to the middle; and 
they publicly bathe, without any cc- 
remony, in the view of every body. 
in their perfons, the Cochin-chinefe 
have a great refemblance to the Chi- 
nefe, except that they are more taw- 
ny: thejr women are beautiful and 
very fair. Their drefs is the fame as 
that which was ufed in China before 
the irrnption of the Tartars. The 
Mandarins of letters in Cochin-china 
have adopted the Japanefe drefs, 
They preferve their hair, on which 
they fet great value, and. particu- 
larly the women, fome of whom have 
it fo long that it reaches to the 
ground, 
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The religion of this country is the 
fame as that of China. The people 
frequent pagodas erected in honour 
of Fo-hi and Tchoua, and their man- 
darins of letters go to the temple of 
Confucius, who is their matter, as 
well as that of the Chinefe. At-pre- 
fent the Chriftian religion is tolerated, 
and makes great progrefs. Some 
princes and mandarins of the firft rank 
are Chriftians. We may reckon that 
there are about fixty thoufand people 
in the whole kingdom who have em- 
braced the Chriftian religion. 

All the learning of the Cochin- 
chinefe confifts in their being able to 
read Chinefe books, and in acquiring 
a knowledge of the morality which 
they contain. It is this knowledge 
which qualifies them for becoming 
mandarins. 

Cochin-china is only a chain of 
mountains, the valleys and plains be- 
tween which are well cultivated. The 
eminences are abandoned to tygers, 
elephants, and other animals of vari- 
ous kinds. The mountains, though 
uncultivated, are covered with woods 
and forelts, the timber of which is of 
great utility. The Cochin-ehinefe 

, procure from them rofe-wood, ebony, 
iron-wood, fapan, the cinnamon-tree, 
calembouc, fandal-wood, and in ge- 
neral all thofe kinds of wood which 
are ufed in India for coniftructing 
houfes, barks, and furniture ; or from 
which gum, balm, and perfumes are 
extracted. 1 have even heard it af- 
ferted by fome of the natives, that 
the clove-tree is to be found in thefe 
mountains. 

The Cochin-chinefe procure alfo 
from their mountains various other 
productions, fuch as honey, wax, rat- 
tans, and gamboge. They find there 
likewife, ivory, and even gold, in 
pretty large quantities. Mines of 
this metal are yery abundant. The 
molt celebrated are thofe of the pro- 
yince of Cham, fituated in a place 
called Phonraé, where the French 
miflionaries have a church, and where 
there are a great number of Chrif- 
tians. This place is about eight 
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leagues diftant from Faifo. There are 
other famous mines in the province of 
Nanlang. Every body, even fo- 
reigners, are allowed to work theie 
mines ; and they would be very pro- 
ductive, did the inhabitants of the 
country give themfelves the trouble 
to dig them; but there are few peo- 
ple who choofe to apply to this la- 
bour, and thofe who do fo are very 
ignorant of the art of mining. They 
never dig deeper than the height of a 
man. In the place where I faw them 
at work, mafivs of pure gold, per- 
feGtly free from the mixture of ex- 
traneous bodies, and weighing two 
ounces, are fometimes found. ‘This 
gold, collected in duft or fmall frag- 
ments, is afterward formed into cakes, 
and carried to market, where it is 
fold hke other merchandife. The 
ufual price of it, accurding to the 
Chinefe value, is a hundred and 
thirty quans; but it has been fold 
fometimes for a hundred and feven- 
teen. A great many mines of iron, 
which in this country is fold at a dear 
rate, are found alfo in the moua- 
tains. 

Land in Cochin-china, when cul- 
tivated, is extremely fertile, and the 
people reap every year two crops of 
rice, which is fold almoft for nothing. 
This country abounds with all the 
fruits of India, fuch as ananas, man- 
goes, citrons, oranges, and with many 
others peculiar to itfelf. It produces 
alfo plenty of pepper, together with 
arecand betel. Arec, in feveral pro- 
vinces, forms the principal riches of 
the inhabitants; and large quantities 
of it are every year fold to the Chinefe, 
who come hitherto procure it. ‘Vhey 
have alfo abundance of cotton; but 
they are not acquainted with the art 
of making it into fine cloth. They 
cultivate mulberry trees, upon which 
they feed fiik-worms, and manufac- 
ture a kind of coarfe filk-ftuffs. They 
do not, however, {ucceed but in fome 
kinds of fatin. Raw filk in here fold 
at a very dear rate: a Cochin-chi- 
nefe foot cots fometimes two hundred 
quans. The Cocin-chinefe fagar is 
un- 
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doubtedly the fineft in India, and this 
article alone brings immenfe fums 
from the Chinefe merchants, who 
carry cargoes of it from Faifo to 
C4mton and Japan, where they gain 
at leaft four hundred per cent. by it. 
The beft is fold for four quans the 
Cochin-chinefe foot. It is almoft all 
made in the province of Cham, near 
Faifo. The Cochin-chinefe cut their 
canes before the end of three years, 
and have a crop annually in the au- 
tumn. None of thofe kinds of grain 
which we have in Europe grow in 
Cochin-china, except maize, or Tur- 
key corn. It produces neither wheat, 
barley, nor rye, and even few peafe 
or beans. It is indeed very iil fup- 
plied with thofe vegetable productions 
which form the riches of our kitchen 
gardens; and this, Awe is owing 
to the people being bad gardeners. 

The Cochin-chinefe employ buffa- 
Joes only in cultivating their lands. 
Thefe animals are ftronger than oxen, 
and fupport themfelves better among 
the mud of the rice-fields. They 
have, however, a great many oxen; 
but they are fmall, lean, and almoft 
of no uie. They have no theep, and 
their butchers’ thops are very ill fup- 
plied with proviiions. ‘lo make up 
for this deficiency, they are rich in 
poultry: fowls, ducks, and pigeons 
are fold cheap, and game may be pro- 
cured for little or nothing. ‘Thefe 
an never eat fith, though they 

ave them excellent, and in great 
plenty ; their rivers, as well as the 
fea, abound with them. 

With regard to the commerce of 
this country, it may be obferved, that 
the Cochin-chinefe are neither rich, 
nor well acquainted with the nature 
of trade. As to foreign trade, they 
never carried on any, except with the 
Chinefe and the people of Japan; but 
the latrer, about twenty-five years 
ago, gave up all intercourfe with 
them, by order of their foveteign, 
who forbade his fubjects to go out of 
the kingdom, The hke prohibition 
was made in Cochin-china; and, on 
that account, the Cochin-chincfe are 
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obliged to be contented with fach 
merchandize as the Chinefe bring to 
them. The inhabitants of Cochin- 
china, however, are far inferior to 
the Chinefe in acutenefs; and the 
latter, therefore, find very little diffi- 
culty in over-reaching them. The 
articles brought them from China are 
generally tutanag ; yellow, red, and 
white copper; tea, porcelain, em- 
broidered {ilk ftuffs, drugs and medi- 
cines of every kind; fuch qs rhubarb, 
birthwort, ginfeng, celandine, {p'ce- 
ries, and a great many roots, of 
which the Chinefe fell large quan- 
tities. ‘The Chinefe carry thither alfa 
abundance of paper, which is ufed for 
burying the dead; gilt and coloured 
paper for their pagodas and facrifices ; 
and a little nankeen, together with 
paintings of ali kinds, vermilion, 
azure, orpiment, and canvas, and 
cotton cloth. Sommes, a kind of 
Chinefe vefiels, go from Honang, 
loaded with all forts of earthen-ware 
and kitchen utenfils, for which they 
find a ready and profitable fale. Thoie 
fommes which come fiom the eaftern 
coaft of China, or from Emouy, or 
Ning-po, bring fometimes with them 
the merchandise of Japan, which they 
difpote of to great advantage, and 
particularly copper and {word-blades. 

‘Lhe fommes which come from the 
coats of Camboja and Siam bring 
worked copper, drugs, cardamom, 
peliries, &c. 

"Phe articles of merchandife which 
the Chinefe import from Cochin- 
china, are gold, ivory, eagle-wood, 
jugar-candy, arec, wood for cabinet- 
work, and for dying, pepper, mufk, 
a certain kind of falt-fith, birds nefts, 
and drags, which the Cochin-chinele 
procure from their mountains, fuch as 
the horns of the rhinoceros, gam- 
boge, &c. The Chinefe fommes take 
in return gold, fugar, and horfes: 
thefe animals are fold at a cheap rate 
in Cochin-china. The manner in 


which the Chinefe carry on trade in 
Coctin-china is as follows: as foon 
as they arrive in fight of the harboor, 
they ind Cochin-chinefe pilots, who 

conduct 
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condu& them in. 'Thefe pilots, who 
are of the rank of mandarins, have 
orders to be always in readinefs to 
afford this affiftance to itrangers. 
When they have come to anchor, the 
captain, with fome of his officers, 
goes on fhore, and repairs to court 
with a general lil’ of his goods, and 
fuch prefents as are defigned for the 
king. It may be proper here to ob- 
ferve, that bufinefs and contracts of 
every kind begin and terminate with 
prelents ; and it is of great import- 
ance to bring fuch as may be agree- 
able to the fovereign ; becaufe, if he 
is fatisied, he exempts the veilel from 
paying the duties of anchorage, which 
are coniiderable, and which are higher 
or lower according to the nature of 
the merchandife with which it is load- 
ed. ‘The Chinefe pay ten per cent, 
agreeable to an ancient tarif, which 
determines the price of all commo- 
dities imported, On his return from 
court, the captain unloads his veffel, 
and tranfports his goods to a factory, 
which is vifited by the mandarins who 
prefide over the cuftoms, in order to 
fee whether they can meet with any 
thing curious, or that might be agree- 
able to the king, or the principal 
mandarins of the kingdom. ‘Theie 
mandarins of the caftoms prefent a litt 
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of what they with to buy ; and if they 
find among the cargo any of the ar- 
ticles in their lift, they feparate them 
from the reft, and fettlé the price with 
the captain,’ who mutt be contented 
with a bill payable ii two or three 
months. Before this vifit, the cap- 
tain can difpofe of nothing: he muit 
alfo be very exact, and make no 
omiffion in the lift which he prefents 
to the king on his arrival; for if the 
mandarins of the cuftoms fhould find 
any thing not mentioned in ‘the liit, 
the confequences might be very dil- 
agreeable. He mutt, likewife, give 
fome prefents to the miniiter, and 
to the principal commifiioner of the 
cuftoms, who, in Ccchin-china, is 
always a powerful mardarin, and 
ftyied Onlaibotao. With regard to 
the fale of their merchandife, the 
Chinefe apply to fome of the manda+ 
rins, who readily become merchants 
when any thing is to be gained, and 
who purchafe the deareit and mott 
valuable articles. For objects of lefs 
importance, there are trufty women, 
well acquainted with commerce, who 
each take charge of a few lots, on re- 
ceiving a {mall fum for their trouble. 
An European captain who might go 
this country, would eafily find rich 
Chriftian merchants to aft him. 


Proceepines ‘of the Third Session of the Seventeenth Parliament 
of Great Britain, concluded from Page 134. 


Mr. Jeky!! faid, that the right hon, gen- 
tleman had afked, Who the perfons were 
wo were clamorous for peace? To this 
he would anfwer, that they are thofe very 
perfons, who, five months ago, were very 
folicitous for war, and who now, feeling 
its calamitous effects, and finding the only 
proper objects of it attained, are. become 
no lefs defirous of obtaining peace. He 
was much aftonifhed alfo, that the right 
hon. gentleman fhould fay, that the ob- 
jets of the war could not be defined at its 
commencement ?—Were they not iicurity 
and indemnity? Should the right hon. 
gentleman deny this, inttead of moving for 
the reward of the invention of a time- piece, 
be would have been himfelf the inventor of 
a perpetual motion; of which, as it was 
difficult to trace any jut caufe ior its be- 


ginning, fo it would be impoffible fo fee 
any end of it. As to what had been inf. 
nuated by the rigiit hon. genileman, of 
difaffe€tion in the defire of peace; it that 
be difaffettive, he acknowledged himielf 1¢ 
be a difaffe&ted perfon ; he gloried in fuch 
difaffetion. The objects of the war were 
not only attainable, but had been attained ; 
he meant, fo far as this country is con- 
cerned. The fole objegts of this country 
were fecurity and indemnity; though very 
different were the views of all thofe wi.k 
whom we have allied ourfelves in carrying 
on the prefent war. 

Mr. Burke faid, he conceived the fub- 
je& to involve a queftion which would de- 
cide for ever our conneétions with the con- 
tinent; a queftion, whetiier we fhould 
make war wiih all the powers of Europe, 
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in order to make peace with France. They 
were called upon to fend an addrefs to the 
throne, containing a bitter inveétive againit 
three great powers of Europe ; and what 
was to be the confequence? Did we mean 
to provoke them without an object? If 
{d, it was an idle invective, without mean- 
ifg. He would not enter into the bufinefs 
of Poland, though he had certainly formed 
his own opinion upon it; but he muft fay, 
that it was a womanith proceeding at belt, 
to rail, without doing more; and, if we 
do more, we are at war with all Europe. 
He muft fuppote, however, that the right 
hon. ‘gentleman (Mr. Fox), whom he 
would fufpeét of any thing rather than 
of weak defigns, does seally propofe the 
making an attack in order to rettore Po- 
Jand. On this fubje&, whatever were his 
fentiments, he would think it wife to hold 
hs tongue; for, was it poffible for Great 
Britain to go to war with Autiria, Rofiia, 
Pruffia, with all the great powers of Europe, 
with no ally but France ?—And what go- 
vernment was there in France with which 
we could form an alliance :—He remem- 
bered, whén Charles XII. difpofed of that 
country (Poland) and gave it another king ; 
— Did we, on that, or on a fimilar occafion, 
call upon France to affift us in refcuing 
Poland ?—No.—France, indeed, would 
have been fufficiently defirous of affifting 
us, but Great-Britain and France ‘could 
not then attermpt it; the fituation of Po- 
Yand rendered any fuch attempt impraéti- 
cable; for, with refpect to us, it may be 
contidcred as a country in the moon. But, 
what is the line of conduét, we are now 
defired to follow, wiih refpeé& to thofe 
powers, with whom we have hitherto aé- 
ed, in this war? Shall we begin to defert 
them, in the firlt moment of our beng 
called upon to attack? Shall we totally 
forget what they had done, and how they 
had fought for us in defence of Holland, 
in which we had fo great an inteceft ? The 
danger which then threatened Holland was 
formidable indeed, when atticked by M. 
Dumourier, no mean nian. ‘Of him and 
his 100,060 Sans Culottes, the Auttrians 
had cleaved ‘Holland: and in ‘doing {o, 
had fhed torrents of their blood. Shall we 
then now fay, that we are tired of the war, 
at the very inftant when we have got a 
glimpfe of hope, and before we have taken 
any one fortrefs. ‘For his part, he repro- 
bated fuch fhameful pafidy. But when 


we fhall have excommunicated ourfelves 

from the whole band of European tove- 

reigns, in order to treat with France, we 

can have ne fecurity whatever for the per- 
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formance of any treaty on their part, which 
can be equal even to the conftancy or con= 
filtency of a fingle individual. He did not 
deny the ambition of the fovereign powers 
of Europe; but the queftion, in his opi- 
nion, came to bey—-Which was that power, 
whole ambition was moft likely to prefs on 
Great-Britain ? The partition of Poland 
might poffibly be made fo as not to ‘deitroy, 
or even to affect in any great degree, tte 
balance of power in Europe. The king of 
Pruffia had, indeed, taken Dantzick, and 
he was forry for it; but had he taken the 
lives or the property of any individuals ? 
He hoped it would not be conceived, that 
he approved of this; but he muft confider 
the different conduét of France, and op- 
pofe to it the deteftable principles of their 
infamous decree of the 15th ef December. 
He had not heard that, either in Poland or 
in Dantzick, any one clergyman had lott 
his living, or that any man had loft_his 
life or property. The beginning of a war 
muft always be the mott expenfive part ; 
and, yet, after having incurred all this 
enormous expence, we are now called upon 
to putan end to the war, before it has 
been poffible to derive any fruits from it. 
—On two former occafions, the right han.. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) had centured, in 
{trong terms, the conduét of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, in making armaments, 
without doing any thing more; and, fhall 
we how defire him to do fo a third time? 
—The mght hon. gentleman had faid, 
that it we wait till there fhall be a fettled 
government in France, we may wait for 
ever. But, in direct contrad étion to this 
the right hon. gentleman himie!f has, all 
along, urged this propofition, that mo- 
narchy cannot laft long, while defpotifin 
generally reigns for a confiderable length 
of time. With whom, indeed, could we 
treat at prefent? with M. Le Brun !—He 
is ih prion ; him we have faft ; that is one 
advan'age. Will he date from prifon, the 
Sirfl Year of Liberty ? or, thall we treat 
with M. Egatité, who, the othet day, pro- 
mifed himilf to be leutenant-general of 
the crown of France? or, with Roland ? 
Roland “is in prifon ‘too, but Mrs. Roland 
was faid to'aét as mMinifter, and fhe too is 
in prifon. Could he give a recommenda- 
ton to his friend Marat, he was afraid 
fuch recommendation would not be attended 
to. In fact, there exited in France, at 
prefent, a ftate of anarchy, with which it 
was impoffible to treat. Ass to Briflot, he, 
peor man, (with ail his moderation and vir- 
tue, was in jail too: and, what appeared 
to be his ‘{éntiments, as to treaties, from 
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the report of the Diplomatic Committee, at 
the head of which he was? It is there 
ftated, as a matter for examination, whe- 
ther a free can or ought to bind 
themfelves by treaties, &c. But, it is afked, 
if we will continue war, till this {tate of 
France is over. On this fubjeét, one great 
fophifm appeared to him to run through the 
whole train of this argument as to the war, 
as if we had made war, when France had 
really made war upon us; and now, were 
we to relax in our endeavours, what fecu- 
rity could we receive, that the war would 
not be again commenced. He mut ie- 
quire for-this, much better fecurity than 
anarchy could give. The day that Du- 
mourier entered Holland, France was equal- 
ly diforgani‘ed as the is at prefent ; yet, 
though deftroyed, and ufelefs as to any 
geod purpofe, ttill her malignity was for- 
midable. As to what has been infilted on 
fo much, about im fing a government on 
France, it is impoffible that a government 
can be impofed upon any country, unlefs 
the peap'e haye an aptitude to receive it. 
One of the ilisfions, at prefent gone abroad 
is this, that we cannot juftly interfere, in 
the internal government of a foreign coun- 
try. The truth was, that in th's refpeét, 
the juft rule for the condu& of nations, 
was much the fame as that which was 
applicable to private families. One family 
had certainly no right to interfere with the 
government of another family ; bu’, if a 
perfon fhould beat, abufe; or endanger the 
ives of his wife, children, or fervants, his 
neighbour would not only have a right to 
interfere, but might break forcibly into the 
houle, and infift upon putting matters un- 
der proper regulation, fo as to p:event the 
like in future. In fupport of this do&trine, 
as applicable to nations, Mr. Burke quoted 
a paflage from Vatel, and iniifted, that 
when a nation put itfe!f into the firuation 
ftated hy Vatel, as a maleficent nation, and 
endeavouring to force its ‘y{tem into other 
countries, that was a caufe of war—of all 
others, perhaps, the moft juft. This he 
maintained to be the fituation of France, 
with refpeét to this country, and faid, that 
if neceflary, he hoped he thould die in his 
pstt. in oppofition to a fyitem fuch as theirs. 
Was it honourable, he would atk, to ad- 
dreis the king, to put an end to the war, 
before we had taken one place, or done 
any thing whatever? What new lights 
had we got to fhew us, that the war was 
either unwife or unjuft; or that we had 
made war at all, when it had been made 
upon us? Would it become us to fend 
an ambaffador to France? To profrate 
to regicides the crown of Great Biitain? 
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The chancellor of the exchequer faid, 
there was, however, iomet'ung both in th¢ 
motion itfelf, and of the mode of intro- 
ducing it, which he could not fuffer to 
pafs without notice. It was avowedly ia- 
troduced for the purpole of recording the 
opinion of the right hon. gentleman, who 
made it at a time when dilcuffions in par- 
liament were fuppofed to be nearly at an 
end for the feffion, and of going abroad to 
operate on the minds of the people during 
the recefs. On fuch an occafion, and on 
fuch a fubje&, he fhould be forry to leave 
his own opinion equivocal, The motion, 
in whatever point of view contidered, was 
moft impolitic and prepotterous —impoliticy 
as the effect of it adopted would he to per- 
fuade thofe with whom we were to nego~ 
tiate for peace, that we were unable to 
continue the war :—prepoilerous, as it went 
to renounce the objects for which we went 
to war, at the very time when we had in- 
curred much of the expence, and had 4 
well Founded profpeét of obtaining them. 
To affeit that a nation engaged in a war to 
refi(t_ an unprovoked aggreflion, ought to 
conclude a peace, whenever the enemy 
thould agree to defitt from that aggreflion, 
but without obtaining reparation for the 
palt, or fécurity for the future, was con 
trary to. all the principles by which even 
war, merely defenfive in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, was conducted. It 
tended to abufé and delude the people, 
by holding out to them the hope of peace, 
when peace could not be had on terme 
that were admiflible; to increafe diffatis~ 
fa&tion where it exifted before, and to 
create it where it did ‘not. The terms.of 
peace expected by the right hon. gentle- 
man weie, that France fhould selinquifa 
her conquefts ;_ which as yet, however, fhe 
had thewn no inclination to do, while her 
diforganizing and. deftru&tive (yftem of pro- 
felytilin and aggreffion which hac involved 
us in the war, remained in, full force 5 
and without any indemnification for what 
the had already done, or fecurity againft 
what fhe might in future attempt. Againt 
peace on fuch. terms, he begged leave to 
enter his moft folemn proteft. He did not 
deny but that a country might be reduced 
to a fituation that would make it prudent 
to folicit peace on thefe terms; but pru- 
dence would then be the refult of neceffity, 
that neceflity would cover the fhame of 
the degradation ; but who would couit of 
choce what neceflity alone could inflift ? 
What were the principles which among 
civilized nations were admitted to juftity 
ww? In the fir place, every nation was 
juttified in repelling the artack of an enemy. 
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But if a nation was unjuttly attacked, 
mutt that nation make peace whenever the 
enemy thought proper to confent, and w:th- 
out exaéting any reparation? Was it thus 
the right hon, gentleman would direét the 
politics of any cabinet in which he might 
take the lead? Was it thus that the poil- 
tics of the Britith nation had been directed 
in thofe days to which he wes fo fond of 
alluding, as the light and example of fu- 
ture Ratefmen? If fuch were neither the 
general maxims of policy adopted by other 
countries, nor the particular rules which 
had guided our own, was a different fet of 
principles to be adopted with refpect to 
France? Were we in the moment of un- 
exampied fuccefs to promife that we would 
afk no more than what the molt aggravated 
iil fuccels might compel us to accept ? 
The rnght hon. genticman had formerly 
admitied that repararion was a juft demand 
for an unjuft aggreilion, Now he held, 
that for the enemy to defit from aggreffion 
was fuflicient without any reparation what- 
ever. Even if we had gone to war for a 
diftingét and definite objeét, provided that 
object was a juit one, we had a right to 
indemnity, for being obliged to go to war 
to obtain that which ought to have been 
conceded to us without it. But here an 
injury had been received; that injury. fol- 
lowed by a declaration of war; and we 
were to look not only for imdemnity but 
fecurity. : 

What was the ftate of this country be- 
fore the commencement of the war? we 
contended that a treaty had been broken 
with an ally of ours; we contended that 
the French were puritting a fyftem of ag- 
grandizement, inconfiftent with the peace 
and the liberties of Europe; and, more 
important than both that they were threat- 
ening in their own country, and plotting 
with d:laffeéted perfons in ours, the fubver- 
fion of the whole frame and conititution cf 
our government. Thefe injuries the houfe 
of commons »eprefented to his majelty as 
of fo dangerous a nature, that unlefs fa- 
tisfaction were given, it muft be compelled 
by war. In this too the right hon. gentle- 
man agreed—what followed? the French, 
to fill up the climax of their infults, de- 
clared war againit us. Ii this were the 
reprefentation of the cafe, and this it was, 
every man who heard him perfectly recol- 
leéted, then he contended that the objects 
of the war, befide fatisfa€tion tor thofe 
injuries, and repe!ling the unjult oppreffion, 
were separation for that aggreffion, and fe- 
eunty againtt its bemg renewed; both 
which objeéts were tt as entire as when 
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the war began. That there might be eafe¢ 
in which we mutt be content to relinguift 
part of what we might juttly claim, no 
man who refleéted on the mutability of 
human events, efpecially the events of war, 
would pretend ta difpute; but thefe were 
cafes of misfortune and neceflity; but 
neither juttice nor prudence required us to 
do that of choice, which we might be 
obliged to yield to as a calamity. He did 
not maintain that we were to perlift in an 
impolitic war, merely becaufe we had right 
on our fide ; but in the prefent war, the 
policy and the right were the fame; and on 
a view of the relative fituations of the bel- 
ligerent powers, he would afk if we rifked 
more by profecuting the war till we ob- 
tained that ulterior fecurity for which he 
coniended, or by conciuding an uncertain 
peace without it? the houle had declared 
to his majeity that rather than abandon the 
objects in difpute, they would fupport a 
war. Why did they do fo? was it becaufe 
they thought that war was no calamity ? or 
was it not becaufe they thought it a calamity 
le{s to be dreatied than the ultimate evils, 
wh:ch abandoning thofe objects mutt ine- 
vitably bring on all that was moft dear to 
us? what had occurred to induce a change 
of opinion? had the war been more cala- 
mitous than was expected ? had thofe evi!s 
which were forefeen been accumulated be- 
on the height at which they were calcu- 
ated. He would not take them on the 
inflamed flatement of the right hon gen- 
tleman ; but he would alk thofe who were 
difpofed to view them wih lefs prejudice, 
and to eltimate them with more candour, 
whether the evils infeparable from war had 
come up to the predictions of fome, or the 
fears of others; and whether the expeéta- 
tions of the moft ‘anguine had not been 
furpaffed by the brilliant fucceffes of the 
campaigr.. Had any thing there hap- 
pened to induce the houfe to tell his ma- 
jelty that they thought the fyftem changed ? 
But it was faid, define what reparation 
you demand, ftate what curity you with 
to obtain, thefe mult depend on the time 
and the circumttances in which we fhould 
thick proper to treat. He had formerly 
fad, that he did not confider any form of 
government, which the French might at- 
tempt to eftablifh, as a caufe of war. He 
faid fo fill. But there was nothing in 
what he had faid, nothing in any commu- 
nication from the throne, by which he 
fhouid feel him(elf precluded from advifing 
his majefty to interfere in the internal 
government of France if an opportunity 
thould occur of converting that interference 
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fnto a means of obtaining the legitimate 
obje&t of the war. He now faid alfo, 
that if without any change in the internal 
government of France, he fhould fee a 
profpest of concluding an honourable 
and advantageous peace, he would not de- 
cline it; but while the fame principles 
that had lately diftraéted and almoft rumed 
that country, prevailed, it was a quettion of 
much difficulty, whether or not fuch a 
profpect could prefent itfelf. Yet, even 
if that fhould fail, there were degrees of 
fecurity, of which prudence, directed by a 
general view of the time and the circum- 
itances, muft judge. 

While thole principles remained in full 
force, which were the efficient caufe of all 
the evils which Europe now fuffered ; 
while they continued to diffufe the anarchy 
and mifery mherent 1 the pretended fy {tem 
of the rights of man, he could only ttate 
that there were three things to which he 
Jooked forward, as affording a profpett of 
fuch a peace as would fatisfy him.—That 
thofe principles fhould ceafe to exift in 
France ; that, if they continued to exift, 
the French fhould be convinced that they 
are unfit to be acted upon; or, that they 
fhould be fo reduced in point of power as 
to be difabled from aétng upon them to 
the difquiet of the reft of Europe. With- 
out one or other of thefe events, any peace 
we might conclude with them would be 
only an armed and uncertain trace, with- 
out the hope of reftoring that fortunate 
concurrence of circum{tances, which was 
near putting us in poff {lion of a fober fe- 
curity.—If we thought that the period of 
negociation was arrived, fuch a motion as 
was now made, would be unfit to be 
adopted, for it tended to difcourage our 
allies, to mifkead our own fubjecis, and to 
open a correfpondence which deferved not 
the name of a negociation. If it were 
afkid why he would not negociate with 
the prefent men in power; his anfwer was, 
that his objection was not merely to the 
men, not becaufe he would not negociate 
with Marut, but becaufe there was no tta- 
bility in the government, or rather the 
anzrehy of the day; becaufé he knew not 
on what to rey for the fulflmeat to-mor- 
row of the {tipulation of to-day ; becaule 
he could have no fecurity in the good faith 
of individuals, whofe fituations had no 
permanence ; nor in the good faith of the 
nation, becaufe there was no power of con- 
troul to which the nation fubmitted, or by 
which that faith might be pledged. This 
objection the right non. gentleman himélt 
had teen and flated, as he expected for the 


purpofe of anfwering it ; he had liftened for 
the anfwer, but in vain The convention 
which pretended to govern was over-ruled 
by the mob of Paris, the nation exhibited 
nothing but a moving picture of one vio- 
lent party, driven out by another ftill more 
violent. If we were flocked at one event, 
the next mail would teach us that we had 
been too eafily moved, by the relation of 
another more fhocking, as if what had 
been often faid of the decline of mankind 
from age to age, had been realized in France 
in one generation, every fet of men, however 
deteftable, was fucceeded by another more 
detettable than themfelves. If he were to 
hear that Marat had been {ent to accompauy 
his former friend Egalité in his dungeon at 
Marfeilles, he fhould expe&t fomething 
worfe than Marat to appear in his place. 
Under shefe circurhitances, he faw not 
who could pledge the faith of France in 
any negociation. If the French were to 
give up ther conquefls, as the price 
peice, what faith more folemn could they 
pledge, than was pledged by them to the 
guarantee of the exclufive navigation of 
the Scheld to the Du‘ch! what more fo- 
lemn than they had pledged to their en- 
gagements to obtain the neutrality; and 
which they violated when they had en- 
joyed the advantages of that neutrality. 
Let us once put confidence in their pro- 
feflions, and difarm, and we might foon 
fee them again at the gates of Holland. 
The tendency of the motion was there- 
fore the fecurity of our allies, and to 
facrifice the inierefls of the nation, and 
to lofe the opportunity which fortune had 
put in our power of providing for both. 
Would fuch a motion, if adopted, be no 
fignal of timidity on our part? would it 
not tend to diffulve the confederacy which 
was now acting with fuccefs againft the 
common enemy ? above all, would not the 
powers with whom we were aéting in con- 
cert, think that we were unable to continue 
our excitons, when they heard the appeal 
to the difliefles of the people, which the 
right hon. gentleman had. preffed fo much 
in the conclufion of his fpeech. He had 
watched the diltreflés of our commerce 
with the moft laborious attention, He had 
feen and deplored them. But to confider 
them as a caule of defpondency in the ulti. 
mate fucceis of the war, was what neither 
their naiure nor their extent would jultify. 
The means fuccefstully applied to relieve 
them, proved that they were in great part 
imaginary and only temporary. The in- 
terrupfion of our trade was owing to the 
war that exilted in Europe before we took 
a part 
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a part in it; from which he inferved that 
the danger was lefs from the war, than 
from that deftroying principle which had 
difturbed all Europe, and threatened, as 
well as every thing elfe, our commerce, 
before we took arms to refit it, Any 
meafure tuen, that did not fave Europe 
fiom this fcourge, fapped the foundation 
of our commercial prolperity and our fafe- 
ty as an independent nation. 

Having thus given his reafons for op- 
pofing the motion, he hardly knew how to 
anfwer i eons thrown out re- 
fpe&ting differences of opinion, between 
9 a his sihapes te office. He 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would be 
more fuccefstul in watching the fentiments 
of other cabinets, than he had been on the 
prefent occafion, in watching the fenti- 
ments of minifters at home. If, there- 
fore, to oblige him, had been one of the 
right hon. gentleman’s motives for making 
the motion, he hoped he woul now add 
to the obligation by withdrawing it; for it 
was as foreign from any views entertained 
by him as any propofition he had ever 
heard. If he were to divulge the opinions 
ot thofe with whom he acted, he knew 
not how he fhou!d be able to ftate a differ- 
ence among them; but if any difference 
were fuppofed to exift, he defived it to be 
confidered as the molt oppofite to every 
peuciple of the right hon. gentleman's 
motion. He enlarged on the importance 
of the obje&t for which he faid we were 
yow contending, and the danger to be 
apprehended from the predominant princi- 
ples in France—principles which, however 
baffled for a moment, unlefs totally fub- 
dued, we fhould have to contend with to 
the Jateft hour of our lives. 

Mr. Hufley faid, that having feconded 
the motion, he begged leave to late his 
reafons. He admitted that it was difficult 
to make peace at prelent, but was that the 
thing mott difficult ? what was now become 
of all that furplusof revenue which thechan- 
eellor of the exchequer had formerly ftated 
as fufficient for the expences of the war, 
svithout new taxes? where were now the 
weekly accounts of increafing revenue? 
was he jure that he could carry on that 
war for one year more, without great addi- 
tional taxes, or that be could make fuch 
taxes produstive? the manufaSturers, it 
was fad, were not to be conlulted on war 
oy peace; but let gentlemen recollet, that 
coainited or not, the manufadéturers mutt 
piy the bill ; aud let it alfo be confidered, 
how far they weve able to bear more than 
was al:eady jaid upon them, He fupported 
the imption, as tending to prevent all thofe 
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evils from French principles, which the 
chancellor of the exchequer fo much dread- 
ed, and which, in his opinion, war enly 
could produce. 

The chancellor of the exchequer faid, he 
could not flatter himfelf that the war could 
be casried on another year without freth 
taxes. The revenue for the laft quarter 
was certainly lefs than for the correfpend- 
ing quarter of the year preceding; but 
the difference was not greater than had oc- 
cusred in years where there was no falling 
off on the whole. The ftagnation of our 
trade was owing only to temporary caufes, 
which were daily ceafing to operate, and 
would be lefs and lefs every year, in pro- 
portion to the progrefs of our arms. He 
was fanguine in his hopes of the produce 
of the revenue, becaufe, that in all former 
wars, while we had a fuperiority at fea, 
our trade had increafed. 

Mr. Wharton faid, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer, fince 1784, had added 
two millions a year to the permanent taxes, 
which at the prefent price of the ftocks 
would coft 52 millions to redeem. If he 
had done this in time of peace, what night 
not be expected from him in war? 

Mr. Fox infifted on the reality of the 
commercial diftrefles which the houfe had 
been infulted by hearing called imaginary. 
The people of this country had a right ta 
be informed, to what extent and to what 
object we were bound, by what was called 
gratitude to the emperor, that they might 
know for What they were (uffering the cala- 
mities of war. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer {poke to none of the points in 
quettion with precifion. He firlt faid, 
that he would treat without any change in 
the government of France ; and then went 
qn to prove that without a change, he 
could have nobody to treat with. He firit 
faid, that he would not interfere directly 
in the internal government of France, in 
order to conciliate thofe who difapproved 
of {uch interference ; and then faid, that he 
would interfere if he faw occafion, as‘a 
means of accomplifhing the object of the 
war, 1n order to conciliate thofe who w'fhed 
that we fhould interfere dire@ly. To the 
imputation of favouring French principies, 
he would aniwer as he always had done 
many of the principles he thought well 
founded, and lamented that they had all 
been fo much abufed; but no abufe of 
them with reference to this country did he 
Jament fo much as to the complacence for 
principles directly oppofite, which the abufe 
of them by the French had been made the 

text for, 

His motion, he was convinced, would 
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meet the approbation of the great majority 
of the thinking men in the kingdom ; were 
it decent for him to fay fo, he might add the 
majority of the houfe. But this was not 
the reafon why he brought it forward, but 
becaufe he felt it to be well intended, and 
thought it might do good. - He had brought 
forward propofitions to the fame effect 
when he knew that the great majority of 
the public was againft him; and though 
he muft always lament differing-from thofe 
whofe approbation he was zealous to 
obtain, his condu& fhould ever be guided 
by his convigtion of what was right, not 
his judgment of what might be popular. 

Mr, W. Smith faid, he was perfuaded 
that nothing would fo effeftually contri- 
bute to the fpeedy reftoration of a geneial 
peace, as an opimion among the continen- 
tal powers, that it was the earnétt wifh of 
Great Britain ; and this the ‘motion was 
calculated to promote. 

After a few words from Mr. Drake 
and Sir Will'am Dolben, the houfe divided 
on the motion, ayes, 47, noes, 187. 

On Tuefday, June 18, the lord chan- 


cellor moved, that it be referred to the 
judges to report their opinion in the next 
féffion of parliament, upon the laws for 
the imprifonment for debi, and what part 
of thofe taws required amendment. 

Lord Rawdon rofe, not to oppofe the 
motion, but fhortly to obferve upon the ia- 
expediency and cruelty of imprifonment 
for debt, where the debtor was known to 
be wholly infolvent, and where no fraud 
was prefumable. 

Lord Stanhope, withing the whole of the 
laws relative to debt, to be confolidated 
into one aét, as all laws on any particular 
fubjeé&t ought to be, moved, as an amend- 
ment to the motion, the following words : 
* and to confolidate in one act all the laws 
relative to debtor and creditor.” 

The lord chancellor oppoled the amend= 
ment, which, on the requeit of lord Raw-~ 
don, was withdiawn ; and the original moe. 
tion was put and carried. 

On Friday, June 21, his majefty put an 
end to this feffion by a moft gracious {peech 
from the throne. See Vol. XCH, page 46 5. 
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From the London Gazette, Tuefday, 
September ro. 


Whitehall, September 10. 

THE following difpatch was this thorn- 

ing received from colonel fir James 
Murray, adjutant-general to the forces 
under the command of his royal highnefs 
the duke of York, at the office of the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, his majefty’s 
principal fecretary of ftate for the home 
departinent. 


Lefferinck’s Hocke, Sept. 7, 1793+ 

Sir, 

I have only time, before the departure 
of the meffenger, to have the honour of 
informing you that field-marfbal Freytag 
attacked a pott of the enemy, at the vil- 
lage of Arnecke, upon the morning of the 
sth.—-A contiderable number of men were 
killed, and five officers and upward of 
fixty men taken. 

Upon the following day, the enemy 
made an, attack upon the whole ef the 
ficld-marfhal’s pofts, as well from the 
town of Bergues as from the camp of 
Caffel. The troops behaved with the ut- 
moft bravery, and the enemy were re- 
pulfed at Warmouthe, Efckelbeck, and 
fevera] other places; but by means of 


great fuperiority of numbers, they got 
ffeffion of Bambecke, Roufbrugge and 
operinghe. 
rom the lofs of thefe pofts, the field- 
marfhal found himfelf under the neceffity 
of falling back in the night, upon Hond- 
{choot, where he means to encamp this 
day. I thall have the honour of tranf- 
mitting to you further particulars as foon 
as I become acquainted with them. 
Upon the evening of the 6th, theenemy 
made a fally from Dunkirk. Their at- 
tack was chictly directed againft the right, 


where they kept up a heavy five for fome | 


time; but the 14th-regiment of infantry, 
commanded by major Rofs (lieutenante 
colonel Doyle being ill) and the Auitrian 
regiments of Starray and Jordis being 'or- 
dered up to tupport that part of ‘the pofi- 
tion, they were driven back into the town. 
The behaviour of the troops is worthy of 
every cominendation. 

I am forry to add that the lofs has been 
confiderable, though that of the enemy 
was much greater. I enclofe a return of 
that which the Britifh troops have fuf- 
tained ; and that of the Auftrians is about 
150 men; the Heffians were very iittle en- 
gaged. 

it is with infinite regret I muft add, 
that colunei Monciief has received a wound 

of 
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of the moft dangerous kind. The lofs: of 
an officer of fpirit, activity, and genius 
like his, mutt ever be feverely felt; and 
it is particularly to be lamented at the 
prefent moment. 
be, with the greateft refpect, fir, &c. 

J. Murray. 
Right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 


Return of the killed and wounded of 
the fecond brigade of Britifn infantry, 
September 6, 1793- : 

1 enfign, 1ferjeant, 1 corporal, 8 pri- 
vates, killed ; 1 captain, 1 licutenant, 3 
enfigns, 1 ferjeant, 1 corporal, 1 drum- 
mer, 42 privates, wounded, 


Names of Officers killed and wounded. 
Enfign M‘Donald, killed ; captain 
Garnier, lieutenant M‘Kenzie; enfigns 
Elrington, Smith, and Williams, wound- 


Volunteers Day and M‘Grath, wound- 
ed. 





From the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Thuriday, September 12. 


Whitehall, Sept. 11. Mr. Richard 
Lawry, acting lieutenant of his majeity’s 
firehip the Comet, difpatched by rear- 
admiral Macbride from Gravelines Pitts, 
arrived this afternoon at the office of the 
right hon. Henry Dundes, his majelty’s 
principal feeretary of ftate for the home 
department ; with a difpatch trom colonel 
fir James Murray, adjutant-general to the 
forces under the command of his royal 
highnefs the duke of York, of which the 
following is a copy. 


Sir, Furnes, Sept. 9. 

It is with extreme forrow that 1 have 
to acquaint you with the unfortunate event 
of an attack which the French army made 
upon that.of field-marfha! Freytag upon 
the 8th infant. ‘The latter was potted, 
as I have had the honour of informing 
you, at Hond{choote, the right upon the 
canal, the left extending toward Leyrel. 

The enemy had made an attack the 
preceding evening, in which they had 
been repulfed ; but upon that day attack- 
ing Upon every point, notwithitauding the 
greateit exertions of bravery in the troops, 
and of ability in general Walmoden, who 
then commanded them, they fucceeded in 
forcing the center of his line. He retired 
behind the {mall canal which runs from 
Bulfam to Steenkirk. 

The lois has. been very fewere. His 
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I have the honour to. 
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royal highnefs has not as yet received any 
return, nor have any further particulars 
been tranfinitted. Many gallant officers 
have fallen. ‘The whole lofs in the dif- 
ferent actions is fuppofed to be near 1500 
in killed and wounded, and miffing ; that 
of the enemy has been unqueitianabiy 
greater. Three pieces of cannon and be- 
tween two and three hundred prifoners 
have been taken. I underitand that the 
Hanoverians have loft the fame number of 
canon. 

Upon the 7th, his royal highnefs fent 
two battalions of Heijians to general Wal- 
moden's fupport ; but finding that aid ta 
be ineffectual, he was reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of colieSting his whole force, by 
abandoning the potition he hac taken near 
Dunkirk. Thirty-two of the heavy guns, 
and part of the ftores provided for the 
fiege, were left behind, there being no 
means of carrying them off. The army 
marched lait night, and encamped this 
morning near Adinkerque. 

Tt appears that the enemy had colleéted 
force for this enterprize from every quar- 
ter of the country, from the armies of the 
Rhine and the Mofelje, and particularly 
that which occupied the Camp de Crfar. 
They were commanded by general Houch-; 
ard, who is faid by the prifoners (though 
with what degree of truth cannot be ai- 
cortained) to have been mortally wounded 
at Rexpoede. 

In the retreat upon the night of the 8th, 
his reyal highne!s prince Adolphus and 
the feid-marinal were, for a fhort time, 
in the polletiion of the enemy. A patroie 
of cavalry, which ought to have ba in 
thar front, having taken another road, 
they went into the village of Rexopcte, 
through which one of the columns was ‘to 
pais, but which was then occupied by tlc 
enemy. His royal highnefs was flizhtiy 
wounded with a {word upon the bead and 
arm; but I have the fatistaction to tay, 
that no bad confequences are to be appre- 
hended, The ficid-marfhal was wounded 
in the head, and, I am happy to add, oniy 
in the iaine degree. He has, however, 
been unable, fince that time, to take the 
command of the army. Captain Ouflar, 
one of his royal highnels’ aides-de-eam», 
was killed; and another, captara Wan- 
genheim, very feverely wounded. 

From this fituation, his royal highne(s 
and the field-marfhal were relieved by the 


intrepidity and prefence ef mind cf gene- . 


ral Waimoden, who, upon Cilcevyring 
the enemy were In poffeflion of Rexpoede, 
oad immediately collected a body of troops; 
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attacked it without hefitation, and de- 
teated them with great flaughter. 

I muft repeat that nothing could ex- 
ceed the fleadinefs and good behavionr of 
the troops in thefe repeated engagements. 
Lieutenant-general fir William Erfkine 
commanded the rear-guard, and much is 
due to his condu& and military fkill. © 

The enemy made a fortie on the night, 
and another on-the evening of the 8th; in 
both of which they were repulfed without 
Jofs on our fide. I have the honour ta be, 
with the greateft refpe&t, fir, your moft 
obedient humble fervant, 

J. Murray, adjutant-general, 


P.S, The cavalry, from the nature of 
the country, have been very little en- 
aged. 


£38 
. Right hon. Henry Dundas, &e. 





From the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Friday, September 13. 


Whitehall, Sept. 13. The following 
difpatch from colonel fir James Murray, 
adjutant-general to the forces under 
¢ommand of his royal highnefs the duke 
of York, ‘was this evening received ex- 

refs at the office of the right hon. Henry 
Gusan, his mrajefty’s principal fecretary 
of ftate for the home department 


Furnes, Sept. 10, 1793. ° 
Sir, 

I have the honour to inform you, that 
in confequence of information received this 
morning from Ypres, ftating that im- 
portant place was attacked, and that it 
ftood in need of immediate affiftance, his 
royal highnefs determined to go to its re- 
lief. The troops were already marched, 
when intelligence was received ef the cne- 
my having fallen back to Bailleul. This 
retreat deems to have been occalioned by a 
fuccefsful attack, which was made upon 
the 8th, by general Beaulieu, upon sheie 
polts near Lifle. 

In confequence of this, the troops have 
returned to their former camp. I have 
the honour to be, with the greateft refpeét, 
fir, your mott obedient humble fer. 
vant, 

J. Murray. 
Right hon. Henry Dundas, &c. 





From the London Gazette Extraordinary. 
Saturday, September 14. 


" Whiteball, Sept. 13, By advices from 


eer 


vice-admiral lord Hood, commander in 
chief of his majefty’s. fhips and veffels em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean, received this 
eyening, dated Victory, off the Iflands of 
Hiéres, the 25th of Auguft 5793, it ap- 
pears that an intercourle had taken place 
between his lordhhip and commiffioners 
from Toulon and’ Marfeilles: that lord 
Hood had publifhed a preliminary decl2- 
ration and proclamation, and received a 
paper in anfwer, of which copies are fub- 
joined. And by fubfequent accounts from 
captain Nelfon; commander of his ma- 
jetty’s thip Agamemnon, dated Augift 
31, off Oneglia, to Mr. Trevor, his ma, 
jelty’s minifter at the court of Turin, it 
appears that a-treaty relative to Toulon 
was brought to a conelufion ; and that on 
the 28th, iord Hood's fleet landed 1500 
men, and took poffeffion of the batteries 
at the mouth of the harbour. 

The French fleet hauled into the inner 
road, and on the 29th the Britifh fleet, 
and the flect of Spain, which joined on the 
fame day, anchored in the outer road of 
Toulon. It is added, that Marfeilles has 
been taken by the republican troops, un- 
der general Carteau, 


PRELIMINARY DECLARATrONs 


If a candid and explicit declaration in 
favour of monarchy is made at Toulon 
and Marfeilles, and the ftandard of royaity 
hoifted, the thips in the harbotir dii- 
mantied, and the pert and forts provifion- 
ally at my difpoiition, fo as to allow of 
the egrefs and regrefs with fatety, the peo« 
ple of Provence thall have all the affiftance 
and fupport his Britannic majefty’s fleet 
under my command can give; and not 
an atom of private property of any indivi« 
dual fhall be touched, but protected 3 hav 
ing no other view thin that of reftoring 

ace ta.a nation upon juft, liberal 
ae aap serene his mutt be the 
ground-work of the treaty. 

And whenever peace takes place, which 
I hope and truft will be foon, the port, 
with all the fhips in the harbour, and 
forts of Toulon; fhall be reftored to 
France, with the ftores of every kind, 
agreeable to the fchedule that may be 
delivered. 


Given on board his Britannic majetty's 
fhip Victory, off Toulon, this 23d 
of Augult 1793. 


(Signed) 
Ee 


Hoop. 
Pro- 
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PROCLAMATION, 


By the Right Hon. Samuel Lord Hood, 
Vice Admiral of the Red, and Com- 
mander in Chief of his Britannic M2- 
jefty’s Squadron in the Méediters2- 
nean, &c. &c. 


To the Inhabitants in the Towns and 
Provinces in the South of France. 


During four years you, have been in- 
woived in a revolution, which has plunged 
you in anarchy, and rendered you a prey 
to factious leaders. After having de- 
ftroyed your government, trampled under 
foot the laws, affafiinated the virtuous, 
and authorized the commiffion of crimes, 
they have endeavoured to propagate 
throughout Europe their deftraétive fyf- 
tem of every focial order. They have 
conttantly held forth to you the idea of 
liberty, while they bave been rebbing you 
of it. Every where they have preached 
cefpe& to perfons and property, and every 
where in their name it has been violated ; 
they have amufed you with the fovereignty 
of the people, which they. have conitantly 
ufurped ; they have declaimed againft the 
abufes of royalty, in order to eftablith 
their tyranny upon the fragments of a 
throne itill reexing with the blood of your 
legitimate fovereign. Frenchmen! you 
groan under the preffure of want, and the 
privation of all ipecie; your commerce 
and your induftry are annihilated, your 
agriculture is checked, and the want of 
provilions threatens you with a horrible 
tamine. Behcld, then, the faithtul pic- 
ture ef your wretched condition ; afitua- 
tion fo dreadful fenbbly affiéts the coa- 
Jefced powers ; they tee no other remedy 
but the re-eftablifhment cf the French 
monarchy. It is for this, and the aéts 
of aggreffion committed by the executive 
power of France, that we have armed in 
conjunétion with the other coalefced pow- 
ers. After mature reflection upon thefe 
leading objets, I come to offtr you the 
turce with which I am entruited by my 
fovereign, in order to {pare the further 
effufion of human bleod, to crufh with 
promptitude the faétious, to re-eftablith a 
regular government in France, and thére- 
by maintain peace and tranquillity in Eu- 
rope. 

Decide, therefore, definitively, and with 
precifion. Trutt your hopes to the ge- 
nerolity of a Joyal and free nation. In its 
name-I bave juit given an unequivocal 
teitimony to the well-difpofed inhabitants 
of Marfeilles, by granting to the com- 


miffoners fent on board the flect urider my 
commaed a paffport for procuring a quan- 
tity of grain, of which this great town 
now ftands fo much in need. Beexplicity 
and I fly to your ficcous, in order to 
break the chain which turrounds you, and 
to be the inftrument of making many 
years of happinefs fucceed to four years of 
mifery and anarchy, in which your de- 
luded country has been involved, 
Given on hoard his Britantie majefty's 
fhip Victory, off Toulon, the 2 3¢b. 
day of Augutt 2793- 
(Signed) 
By command of the admiral, ° 
(Signed) J. M*Arthur. 


Hoop, 


DECLARATION made to Admiral 
Lord Hoop. 


The general committee of the fe€tions 
of Toulon, having read the proclamation 
of admiral lord Hood, commander in 
chief of his Britannic majefty’s (quadron, 
together with the preliminary declaration 5 
and, after having communicated thele 
two papers to all the citizens of the town 
of Toulon, united in feétions, . 

Confidering that France is torn by 
anarchy, an that it is impoffible to exitt 
longer a prey to the faétie’ s, with which 
the country is agitate, without its total 
deitru&tion ; 

Confidering that the fouthern depart- 
ments, after having made long efforts to 
refilt the oppreflion of a party of. faétious 
men, who have confpired to ruin them, 
find theméelves drained and deprived of ait 
refources to annihilate this cozlition of the 
evil difpefed ; 


Contilering, in thert, that determined 
not to fubmit to the tyranny of a cenyrre 
tion that has {worn to rum. the nation, the 
peopie of Toulon, and thofe of Maiteties, 
would wathey have recevrie to the gene- 
ratity of a loyal people, who have mari. 
felted the degre of protesting the true 
Frenchmen aguinft the anarchilts whe 
wiih to ruin them, 


Decvaxe to Admiral Hoop, 


I.. That the unanimous wish of the ine 
habitants of Toulon is to reiet a coniti- 
tution which does not promote their iap- 
pinefs, to adept a monarchic govern- 
ment, fuch as it was originally by the 
conitituent aflembly of 1789; and in 
confequence, they have proclauned Louis 
XVII, fon of Lows XVI, King, and 
have fworn to acknowledge hun, and no 
longer iuffer the detpotitma of the tyrants 
which at this time govern France. 


it. That 
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TI. That the white flag thall be hoifted 
¢he inftant the Englith fquadfon anchors 
in the road of Toulon, and it will there, 
meet the moft friendly reception. 

IlI, That the thips of war now in the 
road will be difarmed according to admi- 
ral Hood's withes. 

IV. That the citadel and the forts of 
the coaft hall be provifionally at the dif- 

ofal of the faid admiral; but, for ‘the 
tter eftablifhing the union which ought 
to exift between the two people, it is re- 
quetted that the garrifon thal! be compofed 
of an equal number of French and Eng- 
dith, and that neverthelefs the command 
fhali devolve to the Englith. 

V. The people of Toulon truft the 
Englifh nation will furnith {peedily a force 
fafficient to afhit in repelling the attacks 
with which they are at this moment 
threatened by the array of Italy, which 
marches toward Toulon, and by that 
of general Carteau, who direéts his forces 
againft Marfeilles. , 

VI. ‘That the people of Toulon, full of 
confidence in the gencrous offers of admi- 
ral Hood, truft that all thofe who held 
civil and military employments thal} be 
continued in their places, and fhali not be 
annoved iv their re{pective occupations. 

VII. That fubfittence and fuccours of 
every kind, of which Toulon ftands in 
need, will be affured to the inhabitants hy 
the combined fleet of the powers coaletced, 

VilT, That when peace fhall have been 
re-eltablifhed in France, the fhips and 
torts which fhall be put into the hands of 
the Englith fhali be reftored to the French 
nation, in the fame ftate they were in when 
the inventory was delivered. 

Ir is according to this declaration, if 
approved by admiral Hood, that, the 
Yonlonefe wili revard them&lves, with 
good heart and will, as belonging to the 
Lnglith and the other powers coalefced, 
and by whole fucceur will be brought 
about ibat peace after which they have 
panted fo long. 

(Signed) 

Beaudeal, preiident. Reboul, vice-pre- 
ident. Reynaud, fecretary. La Poype 
Veitvicux. Deydier Cadel. Andraw. 
Viauis. Barthelemy, comnutiary of the 
department. Pofiel. Fournier. Grival. 
B. Devant. Antoine Gabert. Porie. 
Jofiie, commiffary of the municipality. 
L. Garibew. RBoullement. Ferrand. 
Chantizgros, commandant of arms. 
Borgues. Richaud, commiflary of the 
monicipality. Mcifruad, preiident of 
the mruicipality. Bertrand, Sicard, 


From the London Gazette,. Saturday, 
September 14. 


’ Whitehall, September 14. 

Extraét ofa letter from the Earl of Elgin, 
his majelty’s Envoy-extraordinary ‘at 

- the Court of Bruffels, to.the Right 
Hon. Lord Grenvilie, .his. Maietty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, dated Bermerain, Sept. 115 
3793- ‘ 


My Lord, 

T have the fatisfaétion of informing your 
lordhip, that this morning La Quei:noy 
has furrende:ed to the troops of his Im- 
perial majefty. At midnight the town 
ceafed firing, and an officer came out with 
the terms on which the garrifon propofed 
to capitulate. Thefe terms were rejected, 
in fo far as they deviated from the point, 
which general. Clairtayt had refolved to 
infift upon, namely, that the garrifon 
fhould be prifoners. of war. This con- 
dition, though combated, did not appear 
uncxpeéted ; and the officer, on quitting 
general Clairfayt, gave aflurances that the 
{tipulations he had confented to would be 
accepted, 

At the moment of difpatching my mef- 
fenger, the capitulation is not actually 
figned: but as prince Cobourg, general 
Clairfayt, and count Mercy, have feve- 
rally confirmed to me the furrender, and 
authorized me to communicate it to your 
lordthip, I hope my doing fo will not ap- 
pear hatty. 

The garvifon is to march out on the 
13th inftant. 





From the London Gazette Extraordinary, 
Monday, September 16. 
Admivalty-office, Sept. 15, 1793. 

Lord Hugh Conway, captain of his 
majeity’s fhip the Leviathan, arrived here 
this day, with a difpatch from lord Hood, 
commander in chief of his majelty’s thips 
and veflels iu the Mediterranean, to Philip 
Stephens, eig. of which the following ts a 
Cepy: : 

Vistory, in the Outer Road of Toulon, 

— "- Aug. 29, 1793- 
Sit, ; 

In my letter of the 25th, (of which I 
herewith fend a duplicate, and alfo of its 
inclefures) J had the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of the lords com- 
willioners of the admiralty, of the fituas 
tion of things at Toulon and Maricilles : 
fince that feveral meflages have paffed be- 

Ee2 tween 
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tween me avd the fe&tions of Toulon; 
and, having affurances that they had pro- 
claimed Louis XVII king, and had fworn 
to acknowledge him, and no longer fuffer 
the defpotifm of the tyrants which at this 
time goyern France, and that they would 
be zealous in their endeavours to reftore 
peace to their diftraéted and calamisous 
country, I eame to the refolution of land- 
ing tsoo men, and take poileffion of the 
fo,ts which command the fhips in the road. 
St. Julien, a turbulent hot-headed demo- 
crat, (to whom the feamen had given the 
command of the fleet, in the room of 
‘Trogoife) had the command of the forts 
on the lIcft of the harbour, and declared 
refiftance. 

In all enterprizes of war, danger, more 
or lefs, is to be expeéted, and muft be 
fubmitted to: but, impreffell with the 

importance of taking poffeffion of 
oulon, the great fort of Malgue, and 
others on the main, in fhortening the war, 
I fully relied, that, m cafe my endeavours 
fhould not ficceed, I thould be juftified 
in running fome — being confcious I 
aéted, to the beft of my judgment, as a 
faithful fervant to my king and country ; 
therefore at midnight on the 27th, I made 
the neceffary arrangements for putting the 
troops on fhore, as near as poflible to the 
great fort, without their being moleftcd by 
thofe batteries in the hands of St. Julien, 
under the immediate protefion of the 
Meleager and Tartar, fapported by the 
Egmont, Robuft, Courageux, and Co- 
jotlus, which were all in the fort by noon 
on the 28th. Aad I authorized captain 
Elphinftone to land and enter, at the head 
of the troops, the fort of Malgue, and to 
take upon him the charge and command 
as governor ; and diretted captain Dick- 
fon, on his anchoring, to fend a flag, 
with peremptory notice to St. Julien, that 
fach thips as did not immediately proceed 
toto the inner harbour, and put their 
powder on fhore, should be treated as ene- 
mies. All butieven, whole crews can off 
‘vith St. Julien, removed in the cou: fe of 
the day, 

It is impofiible fer me to exprefs my 
vbligation ro don Langara, adequate to 
iny feelings of it, for the fingular honour 
“! his implicit contdence in, and good 
op nion of me, in the promptitude his ex- 
cellency manifetied to comply with the 
wifhes contained in my fecond letter ; a3 
his excellency was not content with fend- 
ing admiral Gravina, but came with’ his 
wugle fquadton, except four, which he 

i 
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left to bring a body of troops from the 
army at Rotellon, and made br r- 
ance from the deck of the Vi&tory as the 
troops from his majefty'’s fquadron under 
my command were in the aét of landing. 
Admiral: Gravina came on board; and 
a my explaining to him the necefhity 
of as inany Spanifli troops being put on 
fhore nnmediately as could be fpared, he 
told me he was authorized by his admiral 
to pay attention to any requeft I fhould 
make, and undertook to prepare 1060 at 
leaft, to be landed this morning, under 
the protestion of the four fhips I had or- 
dered to anchor, and were all in the fort 
before twelve o'clock. 

I herewith tranfmit a copy of don Lan- 
gara’s letter, in anfwer to mine-of the 
25th. “f 

The corps of Cartau has been at Mar- 
icilles, and committed all manner of enor 
mities, and is now on its march to Tou- 
lon, expecting to join the army néar at 
hand from Italy. The former ¢onfifts of 
30,000 men ; the number of the latter is 
not afcertained, but be it morc or lefs, I 
truft the whole will make no impreffion 
even upon the town of Toulon ; upon the 
tort of Malgue, I am pretty confident they 
cannot do it. 

Information has juft been fent me that 
Cartau_has planned to fend away from 
Marieilles all the money, as well as mer- 
chandife, in the town: the former is faid 
to confift of four millions of livres ; -but I 
have planned to ent him, havin: 
fent off Marfeilles two thips tthe line 
with orders not to fuffer arly veffel to fai! ; 
and I am now fending two frigates, which 
I cou!d not {pare before. 

After having taken poffeffion of Toulon 
and the forts, I judged it expedient to 

~iffue another proclamation, which captain 
Elphinttone tells me has had a very happy 

e& ; a copy of which I alfo inclofe. 

The knowledge of this event to the 
king and his majefty’s minifters, appears 
to me of that maguitude, that I think it 
expedient to adopt two modes of convey- 
ance, one by the way of Barcelona, and 
the other of Genoa. 

Lord Hngh Cenway bas the charge of 
one difpatch, and the honourable capfain 
Waldegrave the other, who will be abic 
to infor his majetty’s minifters, at tho'e 
places they may pafs, of the allied powers. 
{ have the honour to be, fir, your moti 
obedient humble fervant, 

(Signed) 
Phillp Stephens, efi}. 


Hoop. 


Pao- 
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PROCLAMATION. 


By the Right Hon. Samuel Lord Mood, 
Vice Admiral of the Red, and com- 
mander in chief of his Britannic ma- 

ee fquadron in the Mettiterranean, 

c. Bec. 


Whereas the fe&tions of Toulon have, 8 


by their commifioners to me, made a fo- 
lemn declaration in favour of monarchy, 
have proclaimed Louis XVII, fon of the 
late iis XVI, their lawful king, and 
have {worn to acknowledge him, and no 
longer fuffer the defpotifm of the tyrants, 
which at this time France, but 
will do their utrhoft to eftablith monarchy, 
as accepted by their, late. fovereign, in 
3739, and reftore peace to their diftraéted 
and calamitous country ; 

I do hereby repeat, what I have already 
declared to the people of the fouth of 
France, that I take poffeflion of Toulon, 
and hold it in truft orly for Louis XVI, 
until. peace fhall- be re-ettablithed ia 
France, which I hope and tuft will be 


foon. 
Given on board his Britannic majefty’s 
fhip Vi&tory, off Toulon, the a8th of 
Auguit $793. 


( Signed ) Hoop. 
By command of the admiral, 
(Signed) J. M‘Arthur, fecretary. 
Moft excellent Lord, 


T have received your excc!lency"s much- 
eftcenied letter, with the intelligence there- 
jn mentioned, and inclofing a copy ot your 
proclamation. In contequence, I casnot 
refit taking the greateit imtérelt in the 
common caufe ; and, coniidering the ef- 
fects that might retult from my not taking 
advantage of fo favourable an opportunity, 
I have determined to proceed immediately, 
in view of your fquadron ; and, at the 
fame tine, I dilpatched an express to the 
commander in chief of the army in Re- 
felion, defiring that he would embark in 
tour fhips, which I let: for that purpofe, 
two or three thoufand of the bett troops, 
to be employed as your excellency wihes 
in the operations you have peinted out. 
May God preferve-you a thoufand years. 

Mott excellent lord, I kifs-your lord- 

fhip’s hands, your moft obcdicnt, 
and faithful humble (rvar't, 
. (Signed) 
Juan de Lancara and Huser. 
On board of the Mexicano, 
off the coaft of Rofellon, 
the 26th of Aug. 1793- 
Admiral Lord Hoop. 
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Whitehall, Sept. 36. Captain Ro- 
binfon, of the Brilliant frigate, arrived 
yelterday evening, at the office of the 
right hon. Henry Dundas, his majelty’s 

ipal fecretary of ftate for the home 
nt, with the following difpatch 


- from colonel fir James Murray, adjutaat- 


eneral to the forces under cle command 
of his royal highnets the duke of York. 


Dixmuyde, Sept. 14) 1793. 


if, - 
I take the unity of captain Ro« 
binfon of the Brilliant frigate, going to 
England, to inform you, that the Dutch 
pofts upon tlie Lys were forced by the 
enemy upon the t2th. In confequence of 
this the troops of the republic have aban- 
doned Menin, and have fallen back upon 
Bruges and Ghent. His ,royal highnefs 
means to niarch this day to. Thouroute. 
Accounts were received this morning 
that an engagement had taken place’ at 
Villiers en Couchiée, near Quefney, in 
which the French were defeated, with the 
lofs of 3000 men and eleven pitces of 
caunoi. Ihave the honour to be, &c. 
J. Murray. 


Right hon. Henry Dundas, &¢. 





From the London Gazette, Saturday, 
September 21. 


Whitehall, Sept. 2t. This morning 
one of his majeity’s meflengers arrived at 
the office of the right hon. lord Grenville, 
his majefty’s principal fecretary of tate for 
foreign aifiirs, with difpatches from the 
earl of Elgin, his majeity’s envoy extras 
ordinary to the court of Braflelsy of whicl 
the following is an extract. 


St. Amand, Sept. 16, 1793. 

I have the honour of ‘icloling Hy oi 
lordfhip the report of the recapture of 
Menin, as fent in by general Beaulieu to 
prince Cobourg. 

a Sept. ns. 

This morning the ‘French, to the 
riumber of twelve or fouteen thoufahd 
men, advanced from -Wevelghem te 
Bifleghem, wh-re they attacked the ad- 
vaneed pofts on the left of general Beau 
lieu’s army. The attack was briik, and 
wogld have completely fucceeded on’ the 
fide of the French, if general Beaulieu had 
not fent ipeedy and fice. Mive reinforce- 
ments to the poft of Bifleghem. The 
French had then recourfe to their numerous 
artery, in dev to diflodge the Auftiians 
isom ther pofi:ion belimd: Landefbere ; 

and 
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and they. would have been fuccefsful- there, 
if they had not fudderily found their left 
tarned by a body of Auttrian infantry, 
headed ‘by captain ‘Malkfham, of the re- 
giment of Beaulieu, who attacked them 
with cannon on the eft flank, and alfo in 
the reat. This movement. of the Aufirians 
om the left flank of the French, had’ fuch 
an: effe& upon the latter, that they began 
to give way. General Beaulieu then avail- 
ing himfelf of this circumftance, charged 
them in front, and put them totally to 
flight. “They retreated toward Menin. 
General Beaulieu having collected his ca- 
valry, which had routed the French, waited 
for reports from his right, in order to be 
affured, that he might purfue the enemy 
without interruption. 1 he reports arrived 
about one o'clock P.M. In confequence, 
eneral Beaulieu, without a moment’s he- 
tation, marched toward Menin; the. ra- 
ther, as he had learnt that general Ehr- 
bach, with four battalions and eight {qua- 
drons, was on his march from Rouflaer. 
In the purfuit, general Beaulieu’s advanced 
guard had feveral* tkirmithes, in which it 
had conftantly the advantage, repulfing the 
enemy, quite to the gates of Menin. At 
four in the afternoon, general Beaulieu ar- 
rived with his whole corps under the walls 
of that’ town, and attacked the French 
with cannon ; at the fame time he aflauited 
the ramparis near the gate of Rouflaer, 
when the French, without any further re- 
fiftance, totally abandoned the place, and 
pafied the Lys with precipitation, leaving 
at the bridge only a weak rear-guard, 
which was entirely killed or taken by the 
Auftrian troops, who entered at the gate of 
Courtray.—In the interval general Ebrbach 
arrived with: his corps, and immediately 
ed the Lys. Two Englith fquadréns 
joined the Auftrian huffars in the purfuit of 
the French, who retreated toward Roncq. 
In this action, .we loft about 100 men, 
killed or wounded. The lofs of the French 
is between four and five hundred men. 
We are not able at prefent to compute the 
number of piifoners. At the departure of 
the melt ner, who brought this agreeable 
rntelligence, about 350 were arrived in the 
cquure of Menin, together with two pieces of 
cannon, and eighteen ammunition waggons. 
Whitchall, Sept. 21. The following 
difpatch fiom colunel fir James Muiay, 
adjutant-general to the forces under the 
command of his royal highnets the duke 
of York, was this afternoon received at the 
office of the right honourable Henry Dun- 
das, his mnajefty’s principal fecretary of tate 
for the home department. - 


“ 


ad 


Menin, September 17, 1793+ 


Sit, ; ea 
* Thad the honour of informing you, that 
upoh the retreat of the Dutch troops from 
Menin, his ‘royal highnefs intendéd to 
march pon Thouroute, in order to oppole 
the further progrefs of the enemy, and to 
aé& in conjunétion with general Beaulieu, 
who commanded a corps of Auftrians near 
Courtray. 

This march was executed upon the 14th. 
Lieutenant-general Ehrbach, with two bat- 
talions of -\ultrians and two of Heffian 
infantry, and tour fquadrons of Britith ca- 
valry, under the command of major-gene- 
ral Harcourt, was ordered to advance the 
fame day to Ronfelaire. Upon the 15th, 
the main body of the army advanced to 
Routclaire, and lieut.-general Ehrbach’s 
corps to Ledeginem, it being his royal high- 
nels’ mtention to attack the enemy, and 
force them to repafs the Lys. Information 
was received at Roufelaire of the prince of 
Cobourg’s being in march toward Liflewith 
a large body of troops, which his ferene 
highnefs had put in motion, as foon as he 
had learnt that Menin was evacuated. 

During the march of the army, the ene- 
my had attacked general Beaulicu’s ad- 
vanced polts ; eight battalions were fent to 
his fupport ; but the enemy had been re- 
pulfed before their arrival. 

This appears to have been only intended 
to cover their retreat, as they had begun to 
evacuate Menin early in the morning. In 
the courfe of the day, they entirely aban- 
doned that important polt, which was taken 
pofleffion of in the evening by lieute- 
nant-general Ehrbach. Yefterday the army 
marched again: a camp was taken near 
Menin, and the advanced pofts pufhed on 
to Werwick, which the enemy had like- 
wife abandoned, fo that by thefe movements 
Auttrian Flanders has been proteéted, and 
this part of it recovered. I have the ho- 
nour, &c. J. Murray. 


Admiralty-office, -Sept. 21. A letter 
hath this day been received from vice ad- 
miral lord Hood, commander in chief of 
his majetty’s fhips and veffels in the Medi- 
terranean, to Mr. Stephens, dated on board 
the Victory, in the outer road of Toulon, 
the 1ft imttant, of which the following is 
an extraét : 

Yetterday afternoon a part of Carteaux’s 
army, confitting of 750 men, approached 
near Toulon. Captain Elphinitone, whom 
I had appemted governor of the great fort 
of Malgue and its dependencies, marched 
out, at the head of 600 troops, and put it 
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to the rout, took four pieces of cannon, 
their ammunition, &c. 

Herewith 1 have the honour to fend you 
governor Elphinftone’s letter; and molt 
exceedingly lament the lofs of a very ex- 
cellent officer, major Douglas, whom I 
had appointed fort-major, and whofe zeal 
in going out with the troops, could not be 
retirained. The ball entered his breait, 
and was extratted at the fhoulder blade. 
He died laft night. 

Upon the troops leaving the fort, the 
appeinted fignal was made for a number 
of feamen that were kept ready, and 400 
were on fhore immediately, to put the fort 
out of danger. 

Rear-admiral Goodall has taken upon 
him the charge and command of governor 
of Toulon, and rear-admiral Gravina that 
6f commandant of the troops. 

The fignal is, this moment, for the 
convoy’s being in tight, with a confiderable 
body of Spamth troops, from the army in 
Roufillon. 


Toulon, Auguft 31. 1793. 
My Lord, 

In confequence of the izformation I had 
the honour to fend to your lordhhip yetter- 
day forenoon, and the repeated application 
which I liad receivéd from the committee 
of war and fafety, I thought proper to fend 
out a patrole towards Ollouilles, to recon- 
noitre the enemy and to examine their 
force; at the fame time- I. ordered 300 
Britifh, and the fame number of Spanith 
troops, to be under arms, and I direéted 
the committee of war to furnith a propor- 
tion of their beft troops, and fix pieces of 
cannon, with ammunition and waggons, 
to be in readinefS. About three o’ciock, 
the patrole returned with fome pea(ants, 
who .had been wounded. by the enemy's 
dragoons, who informed me, that certain 
troops of Carteaux were pofted at Senary 
and l’Ollouilles, about five miles from 
hence, to the amount of 600 men, with 
ten pieces of cannon, and a few cavalry: 
I inftantly marched out with the Britith 
and Spanith troops, taking the road to 
Ollouilles, having four guides along with 
me, (belonging to that place) and having 
left direétions, that the French troops, 
wiih the cannon, &c. fhould inftantly fol- 
low. On the road, I met wounded pera- 
fants, who informed me, that their whole 
~ force was now potted at Ollouilles, When 
. we approached within half a mile of that 
place, I obferved a paity of the enemy en- 
' deavouring to gain an eminence on our 


fight. I detached captain Hadden and 


Wemys, of the 11th regiment of foot, to 
prevent this, and to advance with their par- 
ties, keeping pofleflion of the high grounds, 
and fent lieutenant Knight, with a party of 
the fame regiment, on the like fervice, to 
the left, both of which duties were admi- 
rably executed, 1 then advanced with the 
aid-de-camp to reconnoitre the enemy's 
fituation, and found they were potted in 
the village of Otlouilles, upon the fide of 
a fteep hill, a deep ravine in their front, 
with a ftone bridge over it, defended with 
two pieces of cannon, and the windows 
filled with mufquetry; about 200 yards 
fur:her up the hill, at a ruinous caftle, there 
were two more pieces of cannon, and the 
walls of the vineyards lined with mufquetry, 
It was now ha‘f paft fix in the evening, 
without any appearance of the French 
troops or the cannon from Toulon ; it be- 
came therefore neceffary, either to attack 
immediately or to retire: I preferred the 
former, and o:dered the flanking party to 
keep up an inceffant firing* upon the cannon 
at the bridge; I then oruered the column, 
under cover of a ftone wall, cautioufly to 
advance within two hundred yards, and 
then, being open te the fire of the enemy, 
to ruth forward, which was executed under 
a very fevere fire; when the enemy in- 


ftantly abandoned their pofts, on all quar- 


ters, leaving us in pofleffion of their cane 
non, horfes, and ammunition, two ftand of 
colours, drums, &c, They were purfued 
up a very fteep hill to the further end of 
the village. It was now become nearly 
dark, and the ammunition was expended, 
which induced me to order the troops to 
occupy. the eminence, as we were in an 
unknown country, and abandoned by the 
guides, who fled upon the firtt fire. After 
halting for an hour, I Jed the troops back 
to Toulon, with the pritoners and cannon 
taken from the enemy, and on the road we 
met the French troops and the cannon, 
which ought to have left Toulon with us, 
but which unfortunately had been delayed. 
From the informatron that we received ia 
the village, and from the prifoners, we 
found that we had beaten the Elite of Care 
teaux’s army, confifting of between feven 
and eight hundred men and fome cavalry, 
which kad been fent from Marteilles,. ior 
the purpofe of overawing Toulon, and 
that they expected to have been joined the 
next day by 400 men, and eight piecés of 
cannon. In this little affair, it becomes 
my duty to inform your Jordilup, that the 
conduct of the troops, thote of his majelty 
as weil as thofe of the king of Spain, was 
highly meritorious. Captain Moncrief, of 
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the 11th, commandant of the Britith troops, 
headed the column with a degree of intre- 
pidity worthy of imitation; and don 
Monteiro, commandant of the Spanith 
troops, conduéted himfelf with equal va- 
jour. But the credit of the day was 
ehiefly derived from the great exertion and 
gallant behaviour of captain Douglas, 
town-major of Toulon; and it is with 
grief I add, that he was mortally wounded, 
and is fince dead: in my mind, the king’s 
fervice has fuftained a gieat lofs. The 
conduét of enfien Forfter, of the 30th re- 
giment, my aid-de-camp, was fuch as to 
give me the fulleit fatistaétion, and hope 
will render him an obje& of attention. 


I have the honour to be, my Jord, 
Your lordth'p’s moft obedient humble 
fervant, 
G. K. ELPHINSTONE, 
Right hon. lord Hood, vice admiral 
of the red, d4c. Sec. Sec, 


BriTisu. 
Captain Douglas, of the 11th regiment, 
killed. 
11th regiment. 1 ferjeant, 6 privates, 
wounded. 
asth regiment. 4 privates wounded. 


SPANIARDS, 


3 killed. 4 wounded. 
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From the London Gazette, Tueflay, 
September 24. 
Whitehall, September 24. 

Extract of a letter from the Earl of Yar- 
month, to the Right Hon. Lord Gren 
vilic, his Majetty’s Principal Secretary 
ot State for the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. Dated Maikammer, Sept. 
35) 1793+ ' 


An aid-de-camp of the duke of Brunf- 
wick is juft arrived, with an account that 
the duke of Brunfwick was yeiterday at~ 
tacked by the French near Pirmazens, but 
that, by a very judicious manguvre, he 
turned their flank fo completely as to-fiur- 
round them, when they threw down their 
arms and furrendered themfelves prifoners 
of war, tothe amount of 3000. He took 
twenty-feven pieces of cannon, and twa 
howitzers. The number of the dead can- 
not be afcertained, as the duke was left in 
the purfuit. He alfo was fo fortunate, 
in the courfe of the operations, as «0 burn 
the baggage and tents of another body of 
French, encamped near Bitche, While 
the duke was fo well employed on one 
fide, General Kelkreuth was attacked’in 
another quarter, but very faintly; and 
the aétion concluded by his cutting to 
ewe the regiment ermphatically called les 

sans Culottes, and taking fixty-feven men 
ot another corps. 


THE BRITISH MUSE, 


The Frienp: A Sonnet. 
; pe venfile lamps that gild the ev’ning 
y> 
Wide o'er the blue expanfe in filence 


glide, 

While her broad orb refulgent plac’d on 

: high, 
Behold the tilver moon maicttic ride ; 
In thick profufion as they fparkling roll, 
The ftars to her fuperior Juftre vel 
Though widely {pread from either adverfe 

I 


pote, ‘ 

Uncounted myriads deck the azure field. 

As ofr interior fires the moon's pale 
light, 

Thro’ night’s dark fhade a 
radiance fends; 

So ar the friend approv’d in danger’s 
1 ht, 

The mon and fortune’s minions far 
tranfcends ; 

His gen’rous foul difdains each feltifh aim, 

Joy or diftrefs fill Gods his love the 
famee 


t 


brighter 


The Contrast, Perrriy: A Sonnet, 


AS fome flect hind by hungry jackals 
preft, 

In wild ee fecks the mountain's 
hide, 

Faint and fatigu’d with boding fears op- 
preft, - 

Strives in fome cavern’s dark recefs to hide ; 

‘There the grim lion lurking waits the 
night ; ‘ : 

(The filent hour when to the woods he 
hies 

Poor hapkeh thing !— fhe runs with blind 
affiright, 

Untteming enters,—weeps her fate,—and 
dies. 

So he who pierc’d by angry fortune’s dart, 

And flying feeks to fhun his vengeful foes, 

‘Trufts to an artful villain’s faithlefs heart, 

For promis’d fafety and fecure repofe, 

At lait perceives (then “tis too late to 


know ) 
The fraud perfidious, when he fects the 
blow. Evsixius- 
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The FarMER’s CREED. 


By Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Prefident of 
the Board of Agriculture, 


To a WiTHERED Rosé. 


H, once fair flow’r, thy rofeate bloom 
is fled ! 
Wither’d thy, leaves, and languid droops 
thy head ! 
Late o'er the gay parterre thy beauties 
fhone 
Mid a fair group, unequal’d and alone ; 
Surrounding rivals all with envy fir'd ; 
By ai] the tribes of buzzing beaux ad- 
mir'd ; 
By fanning zephyrs gentle-airs careft, 
That idly loit'ring on thy fragrant breaft, 
Steal baimy odours grateful to the fenfe, 
And wide around th’ ambrofial {weet dif- 
renie. 
luck'd trom the ftem where fifter rofes 
grew, : 
And whence thy charms their kind nutri- 
tion drew, 
No more thy leaves a vivid frefhnefs 


oatt; . 
But ail their deeply bluthing tints are loit. 
Their {weet perfume theie thrivel’d leaves 
retain, 
Their odours undiminith’d {till remain ; 
And full as grateful as when on the 
bough, 
Thou didi within thy native garden blow. 
RRefic&ting on thy fate, ftill fragrant rofe, 
The penfive mufe this moral emblem 


draws, 

When bending age flow-creeping comes 
apace, 

And fteals the charms from fair Eliza's 
tace, 

‘Then, when her fpeaking eye on more thal 
move 

Fach fwain to rapture, and each heart to 
love, 

Virtue remains her greateft brightelt 
charm 5 


C Tis this we Jove, and love without alarm) 
‘This Shines the noblett beauty of the fair, 
No charm is wanting if. but virtue's 
there. 
Evsepius, 


IMPROMPTU 


On the falling of a Bust of Arotto 
from the Top of an Organ, upon the 
Head of Mr. SHiELDs, the Mufician. 


By Peter Pindar, Efq. 


N Shields’ mufical crown 
Apollo leap’d down, 
And lo, like a bullock, he fell’d him. 
Pray is not this odd? 
Not a uttle—the god 
Wes mad that a mortal exceli’d him. 





LE T this be held the farmer’s creed 3 
For ftock feck out the choiceft breed ¢ 

In peace and plenty let them feed. 

Your land fow with the beft of feed, 

Let it nor dung nor drefling need : 

Inclofe and drain it with all {peed 3 

And you will foon be rich indeed. 


Sone by Mr. HayLey. 


yY E cliffs, I to your airy fteep, 
Ajfcend with trembling hope and fear, 
To gaze on yon expanfive deep, 
And watch if William’s fails appears 


Long months elapfe while here F breathe 
With expe@ation’s frequent prayer, 
Till bending o'er the waves beneath, 
I drop the tear of dunrb defpair. 


But lo, a gliltemng fail in view ; 
Tumuttuous hopes arie : 

Tis he! I feel the vifion true, 
Ftruft my conf{cious eyes. 





His promis’d fignal from the matt, 
My trmid doubts dettroy ; 

What was your pain, ye terrors palt, 
To this ecttatic joy ? 


LINES, 


On the Birtu of a pofthumous Carin 
born in peculiar Circumftances of Fae 
mily Dittrefs. 


By Rogeert Burns. 


GWEET flow'ret, pledge o° mi kle 
love, 
And ward o’ many a pray’r, 
What heart o” ftane wad thou na move 3 
Sae helplefs, fweet and fair. 


November hirples o’er the lea, 
Chill on thy lovely form, 

And gane, alas! the fhelt’ring tree 
Should fhield thee frae the ftorm. 


May He, whogives the rain to pour, 
And wings the blait to blaw, 

Proteét thee frae the driving thow’r, 
The bitter frott and fnaw. 


May He, the friend of woe and want, 
Who heals life’s various ftounds, 
Protest and guard the mother plant, 
And heal her crucl wounds, 
a 2 


But 
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But late fhe flourifh’d, rooted faft, 
Fair on the {ummer morn, 

Now teebly bends the in the blaft, 
Unihelter’d and forlorn. 


Bleft be thy bloom, thou lovely gem, 
Unfcath’d by ruffian hand, 

And from thee many a parent ftem 
Arife to deck our land. 


VERSES on a TEAR. 


By the Author of The PLeasures of 
Memory. 


O H! that the chemift’s magic art — 
Could cryftalize this facred treafure ! 
Long fhould it glitter near my heart, 
A fecret fource of penfive pleaiure. 


The little brilliant, ere it fell, 
Its luftre caught from Chloe’s eye ; 
Then, trembling, left its coral cell 
The {pring ot Senfibility ! 


Sweet drop of pure and pearly light! 
In thee the rays of virtue fhine ; 
More calmly clear, more mildly bright, 
Than any gem that gilds the mine. 


Benign reftorer of the foul, 
Who ever fly’it to bring relief, 
When firit the fecls the rude controul 
Of iove or pity, joy or grief. 


The fage’s and the Poet’s theme, 
In every clime, in every age, 

Thou charm’tt in Fancy’s idle dream, 
In Reafon's philofophic page. 


That very law * which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its fource, 

That law preferves the earth a fphere, 
And guides the planets in theur courfe. 


STANZAS, by Mr. Lancwortuy. 


On Occation of taking a Bee from the Lips 
of a beautiful Young Lady who lay 
fleeping in a Arbour, 


BExeats a fragrant hawthorn’s thade, 
Within a waving grove, 
Her waxen limbs Louifa laid, 
To tleep and dream of love. 


Her wanton Sy!ph’s love-whifpers low 
Stole foftly on her ear ; 

Her lively cheeks began to glow, 
Her fighs perfum’d the air. 


* The law of gravitation. 


Her heaving bofom wore a wreath 
OF fiow'rs in fairett pride, 

Which drank the fragrance of her breath, 
And by her cheek was dy’d. 


A roving bee quick by her pafs'd, 
But thrice as quick return’d— 

Eager he view'd the rich repalt— 
‘To taite its {weeis he burn’d. 


He paus‘d awhile, in mad fufpence, 
Which flow’rs fweet baim to hip 5 
He chofe a rofe—but hurried thence, 


And fix'd upon her lip. 


In fam’d Hymettus’ * rofeate bow’rs, 
Such {weets were ne'er repos'd ; 

Nor in fair Hybla’s + honey’d flow’rs, 
As this foft lip difcios’d. 

But ah! fond bee! too indi{creet, 
Such balm divine to fip, 

He drank fo deeply of the iweet, 
He died upon her lip. 


When next beneath ner hawthorn’s fhade, 
Louifa’s limbs are laid ; 

O may I feek the filent glade, 
And view the beauties maid ; 


That when fhe foftly finks to reft 
I may, O Love! be by, 

On her dear lip to hang fo bleft, 
So fiveet a death to die. 


The Fietp Mouse: A Fable, 
By Lady Burreve. 
A Moule, the fleekeft of the train 


That ever ttole the farmer's grain, 
Grew tir’d of acorns, wheat, and peate, 
And long’d to feed on favoury cheete. 
A travell'd fir, a moufe of {p:rit, 
Endow’d with wit, but littl merit, 

In evil hour a vilit paid, 

And turn’d his inexpe:ienc’d head 
With ftories of I know not what! 
The comforts of the fhepherd’s cot, 
The plenty of the farmer's barn, 

And granaries replete with corn ; 

But moit the luxury and wafte 

Of houfes own'd by men of taite, 
Where a man-cock coniumes the meat, 
Yet icaves enough tor mice to eat, 
And in whofe pantry, cheefé and ham 
Invite a colony to cram, 


The longing moufe the ftory hears, 
He feels alternate hopes and fears, 
His friend’s advice he dares purfue, 
And bids his rural friends adieu. 


+ Hymettus is a mountain near Athens, covered with thyme, and famous for honey, 
3 Hybla, a mounwain ia S:cily, univerfally celebrated for its thyme and bees. 


His 
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When night her fable curtain fpread, 
And all was filent as the dead, 
Our hero crept along the way 

His friend had pointed out by day, 
And entering at the cellar door, 
Afcended tothe pantry floor, 
Behind.a table there he lies, 
And thinks himfelf fecure and wife : 
At morn a plenteous {cene appears, 
Enough to ferve him many years ; 
(The reliques of a funptuous dinner 
Are tempting to a young beginner ; ) 
He peeps, and thinks he may come out 
To talte a bit, and look about ; 

No foe appears, and bolder grown, 
He iwears the treafure is his own ; 
Then failying forth in open day, 
Eats all that comes into his way. 


But foon the greafy cook is feen— 
The moufe looks pitiful and mean ; 
Scouts from the drefler in a fright, 
Yet does not "feape his watchful fight. 
The gnaw‘'d remains of viands rare 
Are taken from the thelf with care, 
And in their place a trap is fet, 

To make the thief repay the debt. 
The moufe at evening dares fo peep, 
And thinks his foe is taft afleep, 
The favoury. cheeié his fancy Tews 
Within the trap’s unfeeling jaws, 
He finds too late his error there, 
And dies upon the fatal fnare : 

(A martyr unto bad advice ; 

A leffon to imprudent mice, 

Who, difcontented with their home, 
To gayer icdnes defire.to roam. ) 


4x Account of the Trial of Mr. Taomas Muir, Funior, for Sedition, in the 
High Court of Fufticiary, at Edinburgh, on Monday, Auguft 26. 


M R. Thomas: Muir, the younger, ‘of 
Hunterfhi!l, was indigéted for wickedly 
and feionioully exciting, in November latt, 
at different meetings at Kirkintilloch, 
Campiie, &c. deriominated Societies for 
Reform, by means of feditious fpeeches and 
harangues, a {pirit of difloyalty and d:f- 
affettion to the king and the eftablithed 
government—of advifing and exhorting 
pérfons to purchafe and perute feditious 
ant wicked publications and writings, (viz. 
Paine’s Works, a Declaration of Rights, 
the Patriot, &c.)—calculated to produce’a 
fpirit of difloyalty and difaffection to the 
king and government—of diftributing or 
circulating a fediticus writing or pubtica- 
tion of the tendency aforefaid, or cauling 
to be diltributed or circulated fyth feditious 
writing or publication—of producing and 
reading aloud, in a public meeting or cone 
vocations of perfons, a {editious and in- 
flammatory witing, (vz. An Addrets 
from the Society of United Ivifhmen in 
Dublin to the Dé'e:a’es for promoting a 
Reform in Scotland) tend.ng to produce 
in the minis of the people a Ipirit ot infur- 
reétion and of oppolition to the eftablifhed 
government—and publicly approving of 
aad recommend ng, in the faid meeting, 
fuch feditious and inflammatory writing, 


&e. 

To thefe charges Mr. Muir pleaded— 
Not Guilty.—He faid, he had nothing to 
obferve on the relevancy ; he would wult 
himtelf entirely to the jury. He had given 
in, when latt before the court, written de- 
fences, in which he declyred the libs! to be 


falfe, and that he would prove that he had 
all.along fupported the conttitution. Bethe 
alked if he had any other defence, he frid 
he refted upon’ his written defence’; he had 
uniformly advifed the peuple to purfiie legal 
and confttutional: meafures 3. and that he 
had alfo adviféd them to read all’ books 
written upon the great national queltion 6f 
reform. 
The jury being named, Mr. Muit ob = 
jeled to every one of them ; he faid, that 
as the gentlemen, however reipeCtable, wete 
all fubicribers to the Gold{miths-hall Affo- 
ciation, and had offered a reward for dif- 
covering thofe who had circulated what 
they deemed feditious w.itings, they had 
already prejudged him, and were therefore 
improper perfons to pafs upon his affize. 
The folicitor-general, in reply, faida~ 
that their lordfhips were equally precluded, 
as they, and every friend to the conftitu- 
tion, had condemned the writings of Paine, 
The court unanimoutly repelled the ob. 
jeStion. 


Evidence for the Crown. 


The firt witnefs called was Alexander 
Johniton, bleacher, at Kincuid Bleachfiel’, 
Mr. Muir objefted to his tettimony, as he 
could produce evidence to prove that the 
witnefs had faid he would do every th.ng 
in. his power to have him hanged. The 
cout atked him if he had any particul:r 
ground for what he had faii. The witneis 
would be parged upon oath, and theretoie 
they repelled the objection, ‘The witnets 
benz re-adimuted, he iwere, that Mr. Muir 

Eto ; was 
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was prefent at a meeting of the Friends 
of the people at Kirkintilloch, in Noveme 
ber lait, where he harangued the people; 
in which he obferved, that this country was 
not ae reprefented. He entered into 
a comparifon between our conflitution and 
the Fienchfaid they were more equally 
reprefented, two-thirds of their national 
debt paid —their taxes lefs—and that they 
would be fuccefsful—Advifed them to pe- 
tition parliament, and publith their pro- 
ceedings, 

Henry Freeland, prefes of the fociety, 
alfo heard Mr. Muir's {peech. After the 
focicty broke. up, Mr. Muir, Freelard, 
and others, retiring to a public houfe, the 
witnels expreffing’ a with to fee Paine’s 
Works, Mr. Muir faid he had a copy in 
his great coat pocket which he might read ; 
that he accordingly did fo, ard lent. it to 
feveral of his neighbours. ‘The leaves of 
the volumes were nat cut up whea he got 
them, 

Here the trial was interrupted for fome 


‘time by a requifition from Mr. Muir that 


a@gentleman at the clerk’s table fhould be 
inclofed-as an exculpatory evidence, which, 
after a little altercation, was palled from. 
William Muir declined fwearing. He 
faid it was again his princip'es, as he 
was a Mountaineer, Being told he mutt 
either fwear or go to gaol, from whence 
he would never be liberated ; he faid he 
could not help it, he hoped the Lord was 
there as wel] as any where elfe. He was 
accordingly commntted, His feruples being 
afterward removed by the Rev. Mr. Dun, 
he was examined, and {wore he faw Free- 
land take Paine’s works out of Mr. Muir's 
pocket; that Mr. Muir gave the witnets a 
copy of the Political Progrefs, and ten or 
twelve numbers of the Patriot ; that he de- 
fired him to thew them to the members of 
his fociety, and would not take them back. 
John Brewn was at the meeting at 
Kirkintilloch in November, but was not 
fure whether Paine’s book was mentioned. 
Ann Fihher faid, fhe was fervant to M:. 
Maur:’s tather in autumn lalt, and that he 
was then much employed in reading and 
writing, but fhe did not know what 5. that 
fhe carried from him to the printer, a De- 
csmation of Rights, marked with fome 
corrpélions, to be reprinted; that a number 


of country pvople coming to the thop of 


Nir. Muw’s father about this time, a deal 
of converfation paffed concerning Paine’s 
Rights of Man, which fhe has heard the 
poioner fay was a good beok ; that fhe 
several times bought both parts of the book, 
aud gave them to different peopie; that 


Mr. Muir wifhed his hair-drefler (a Mr. 
Wilfon) to purchafe them, and keep therm 
in his fhop to enlighten the people, and 
that it confuted Burke entirely ; that fhe 
has feen the Paifley Declaration in Mr. 
Muir's houfe, and a Dialogue between the 
Governors and the Governed, wh'ch lak 
he faid was very clever, and written by 
one of the firit men in France; that fhe 
heard Mr. Muir read part of the Paifley 
Declaration in his father’s back fhop, and 
that the common topic of his converiation 
was politics; that Mr. Muir faid wheat 
the Keform took place, he would be a 
member fer Calder; that members would 
then be allowed 3os.'or gos. a day, and 
that none but honeft men wouid be ad- 
mitted, to keep the conflitution clean ; that 
when the conititution was put upon a pro- 
per foundation, they would get new coun- 
fellors, who would govefn the nation with 
juftice; that France would foon be the 
molt flourifh'ng kingdom in the world, for 
they abolifhed tyranny ; that the has caufed 
the organift on the ftreets of Glafgow to 
play ¢a ira, at Mr. Muir's defire. 

Thomas Wilfon, barber, faid, that Mr. 
Muir exhorted him to purchaie Paine's 
Rights of Man. 

John Muir faid, that Mr. Muir’s maid 
bought a copy of Paine for him, 

James Campbell, writer to the fignet, 
faid, he was prefent at a meeting of the 
convention of delegates in December laft ; 
that Mr. Muir read the Addiefs from the 
United Society ef Ivithmen, and moved 
that it fhould be anfwered ; which was op- 
pofed by others in the fociety, and at lait 
negatived. 

James Denholm, writer in Edinburgh, 
depofed to the fame effect. 

Mr. Mur having admitted the decla- 
rations he einitted at Edinburgh and Stran- 
raer to be his, and aifo the »ocket-book 
and papers found upon him, the evidence 
for the crown was cloted. 


Evidence for Mr. Muir. 


William Skirving, of Strathruddie, faic, 
that Mr. Murr went to London, to bs 
pretent at a meeting of the friends of the 
people ; that he received a letter from Mr. 
Muir at London, giving an account of 
what he did at the meeting ; that it was 
the opinion of the fociety in London that 
he fhould go to France, in order to {ee if 
he couid have any influence to prevent the 
execution of the king; that he received 2 
letter from Mr. Mur at Paris, intorming 
him. that.he would return to his friends in 
Scotland immediaiely ; that he had fre- 

quently 
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quently been in company with Mr. Muir, 
noth ‘in focieties and privately, and never 
heard him {peak againft the conititution, 
but the reverfe; that his whole conduét 
was of a contrary tendency, and that he 
difapproved of Mr. Paine’s principles of 
government. 

Several other refpe&able witnefles fpoke 
to the fame effeét. 

The lord advocate addrefled the jury on 
the part of the crown. He faid, that if in 
the range of his official duty, in’ bringing 
perfons to that bar accufed of fimilar of- 
tences, there had been any one whofe actions 
pointed him out as the moft proper objeét 
for profecution, or whofe conduét was more 
peculiarly marked by the ipirit of diabolical 
mifchief, this was the man! Under the 
pretence of reform, he had been at particu- 
L.r pains to init:! into the minds of the un- 
informed and unwary, doétrines of the mott 
pernicious tendency, deitructive of all or- 
der, and calculated to fubvert and overturn 
the conftitution ; and by an infidious com- 

arifon between France and this country, 
had left little room to doubt that his with 
and motive was to introduce the fame anar- 
chy and confuficn here, which, in that in- 
fatuated nation, had occafioned fuch blood- 
fhed and ravage. Of the writings of 
that wretched outcaft Paine, which he had 
not read until his official capacity had re- 
quired it, and then indeed he had read the 
whole, he would fay little! the opinion of 
the country fufficiently marked the detefta- 
tion in which they wese held. The boatted 
interference of the priioner to fave the 
unfortunate king of France, fufficiently 
pointed out that he was a miffionary to 


‘that country. 


His lordihip then recapitulated thofe parts 
of the evidence, which, in his opimon, in- 
del.bly ftamped the criminal intentions of 
the piifoner, whofe actions juitifie hs ttig- 
matizing him as the pelt of Scotland ; and 
pointed out the futpicious ci-cumitances 
which attended both his retreat from and 
hs return to this country. He*vead an 
appofite quotation from Montefquieu, coa- 
taining a fpiriied evlogium on the Britith 
conftitution ; and concluded, by demand- 
ing from the jury fuch a ve dict as their 
regard for their country and its laws, which 
they were bound to preferve untainted and 
inviolate, and the voice of their conicience 
mult naturally digtate to them. 

Mir. Muir (who managed his own de- 
fence, unfupported by any counle!) then 
role. He faid, that amid the inquitorial 
keennels of his adverfaries, aided as they 
had becn by domeltic fpies, it was a coa- 


folation to him that his moral chara&er 
had been unfullied and unimpeached. The 
accufation of fedition was merely a pre- 
tence; his real crime was, he had been a 
friend to reform, and to this charge, had 
it been fo laid, he would have pleaded 
guilty at once, and faved the court the 
Jaflitude avifing from fo tedious a trial. 
But why fhould he be fingled out as a 
victim on this occafion? Were not the 
prefent minifter (Mr. Pitt) and the duke 
of Richmond, at one period, equally the 
advocates of reform? And if he was the 
pelt of Scotland, with equal propriety might 
they be termed the pefts of England. Nay, 
not to go out of court, was not the lord 
advocate himfelf, not many months ago, 
a reformer, in being a delegate for amends 
ing the reprefentation of the counties of 
Scotland? He quoted Blackftone, to thew 
that his opinion of the reprefentation of this 
country was fimilar to his own. 

As to the affairs of France, of which fo 
much had been faid, with refpect to fome 
advantages they poffefled by their confti- 
tution and their mode of taxation, he had 
only itated ta&s, which he trulted could 
not be confidered as feditious. He denied 
his having any miffion to that country, 
and unlefs any anxiety to prevent the effu- 
fion of blood was criminal, no circum- 
ftance attending his vilit to that country 
could be deemed fo. He then mentioned 
the circumftances which occafioned the 
delay of his return to this country from 
France; the difficulties he encountered in 
effe€ting it, and the readinefs he had ever 
fhewn to fubjeét himfelf to a verdi&t of his 
countrymen. He went at confiderable 
Jength into feveral parts of the evidence, 
and concluded with an earneft appeal to the 
jury, as they valued their reputation, as 
they regarded their future peace of mind, 
to icturn a verdi&t of acquittal. 

The lord juftice clerk fummed up the 
evidence, and commented with much 
ftrength of language on the different parts 
of it, but left it to the jury to draw their 
own conclufion, 

The court rofe about two o'clock in the 
moming, and at twelve on Saturday the 
jury returned a verdict, finding the pui- 
foner guilty. 

The cout then proceeded to pronounce 
fentence, and, after a fhort deliberation, 
ordained him to be tran{ported beyond 
feas, to fuch place as his majelty, with, the 
advice of his privy council, fhall judge 
proper, for the {pace of fourteen years. 

Mr. Muir obferved, that had he been 
carried fiom the bar to the {caffold, he 

would 
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would have met his fate with equal cool- 


The court was exceedingly crowded 


nefs, fo convinced was he of the juftice of during the whole of the trial, which lafted 


his conduét.—-He was then conveyed to 
the ‘Tolbooth. 


fixteen hours. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 
Continued from Page 150. 


ACCORDING to the report of the com- 
mittee of public welfare, to whom, on the 
7th of July, the developement of certain al- 
ledged plots had been referred, it appeared, 
that in the night previous to the commotion 
of the 31 /t of May, the alarm gun was to 
have béen fpiked, ihe cannon of the commons 
and at the temple were to have been seized, 
the fon of the late Louis Capet was to have 
been declared king, and his mother regent ; 
that the individuals who compofed this con- 
fpiracy, were to have been, in their own 
right, life-guards to the new king, and to 
have been decorated with a black and white 
riband, anda medal reprefenting an eagle 
overthrowing anarchy. In confequence of 
this report, the national convention decreed, 
that Buzot, Barbaroux, Gorfas, Lanjui- 
nais, and all thofe who had fled from the 
decree of arreft :ifued againft them on the 
2nd of June, were traitors to their country; 
that therg was room for a decree of accu- 
fation againtt Gerfonne, Gaudet, Vergni- 
aud, and Biroteau, as accomplices in the 
plot; but that Bertraud, and other de- 
tained deputies, be recalled to their pofts, 
‘as having been more deluded than guilty. 
A decree of accufation was likewife pafled, 
on the motion of Chabot, againft the fa- 
mous Condorcet, for having written againit 
the new contftitution. 

On the 14th of July, the anniverfary 
of the revolution, Marat, to whofe infti- 
gation the maffacres of the 2nd of Septem- 
ber 1792, were attributed, and who was 
one of the moft violent of the party of the 
Mountain, was himfelf affaffinated by a 
woman, named Charlotte Cordé, who 
conceived, that by this a&t fhe thould ren- 
der her country the molt eflential ferv ce. 
The next day, mn the convention, Bentable 
demanded, that they fhould think of the 
means of honouring his memory. Chabot 
demanded, that the convention fhould at- 
tend his funeral: ¢ for,’ faid he, © fince 
the Mountain is to Mhare his fate, we ought 
to fwear upon his tomb to defend, as con- 
fiantly as he did, the caufe of the people.” 
This was adopted tn thel2 terms: © the 
aflembly fhall be prefent in a body at the 
tunera! obfequies of citizen Marat, one of 
its members, who had been allaffinated in 

2 


a cowardly manner, for the caufe of |i- 
berty.” The convention charged citizens 


David and Maure-to concert with the fec- 


tion concerning the ceremony, and to fix 
the time. Accordingly, on the 17th, the fue 
neral was celebrated with great folemnity ; 
all the feStions of Paris joining in the pro- 
ceflion ; and he was interred in the yaid of 
the club of the Cordeliers, between four 
linden trees. 

Charlotte Cordé was tried the fame day 
for the murder of Marat, ¢ the friend of 
the people,” by the revolutionary tribunal, 
Her countenance difplayed heroic difdain, 
and her anfweis, by their boldnefs, ftruck 
every fpe€tator with aftonifhment. At the 
beginning of her trial, the thus addreffed 
her judges :—* I did not expect to appear 
befure you—I always thought I fhould be 
delivered up to the rage of the people, torn 
in pieces, and that my head, ftuck upon 
the top of a pike, would have preceded 
Marat on his ftate-bed, to ferve as a ral- 
lying point to Frenchmen, if there {till are 
any worthy of that name. But, ha 
what will, if I have the honours of the 
guillotine, and my clay-cold remains are 
buried, they will foon have conferred on 
them the honours of the pantheon, and 
my memory will be more honoured in 
France, than that of Judith m Bethulia.* 
Sentence of death was pronounced upon 
this refolute woman, and fhe was executed 
in the evening. 

The affaffination of Marat was not an 
indication of the diffatisfaction of a mere 
individual in the proceedings of the 31ft of 
May and and of June; for while addretls 
were poured into the national convention 
from numberlets quarters, declaring their 
atherence to that aflembly, and their ac- 
ceptance of the new conititution, the South 
ot France (Lyons, Marfeilles, and Toulon 
in particular) exhibited fuch fymptoms of 
difcontent, as threatened to add another 
civil war to that already raging in the late 
provinces of Bretagne and Poitou, 

In this perilous fituation of the republic, 
the want of confidence in their generals, 
if not the actual treachery of the latter, 
feemed to open a new fource of danger. 
Cuitine, ia particular, in whofe — 
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and talents, the greateft dependence had 
been placed, was now impeached, and fent 
a prifoner to the Abbey. 

On the 25th of July, Bonvalet prefented 


to the convention the buft of Marat. The 
convention accepted the homage offered by 
citizen Bonvalet, and decreed that the butts 
of Marat, Michael Lepzlletier, Dampierre, 
and Brutus, be placed in the hall of de- 
bate. And the next, Julien, as fpeaker of 
a deputation from the club of the Corde- 
liers, announced, that the club had refolved, 
to ere&t next Sunday, in their hall, an altar 
to the heart of Marat. The convention 
decreed, that a deputation of 24 of its 
members be prefent at the ceremony. 

On the 1{t of Augutt, Barrere moved a 
decree of feveral aiticles, (which was a- 
dopted), the purport of which was, to de- 
nounce the Britith government to Europe 
and the Britifh zation; to declare tra tors 
ail Frenchmen who fhall place money ia 
the Englith funds; to arreft the fubjects 
of all the powers now at war with France, 
pwticularly the Englith; that all the fami- 
mily of the Capets be banifhed from the 
French territory, thofe excepted who are 
under the {word of the law, and the two 
children of Louis Capet, who fhould re- 
main in the temple; that Marie Antoni- 
ette be delivered over to the revolutionary 
tribunal, and immediately conduéted to 
the prifon of the Conciergerie; that the 
fitter of Louis Capet remain in the Temple, 
till after the judgment of Marie Antoni- 
ette; and that all the tombs of the kings, 
that are at St. Denis, and in the depart- 
ments, be deftroyed on the roth of Augutt. 

Accordingly, in the night between the 
aft and 2nd of Auguft, two municipal 
officers repaired to the tower of the Tem- 
ple, a little before the clock proclaimed 
midnight, to announce to the captive queen 
the decree of the convention refpeéting her 
removal to the prifon of the Conciergerie. 

Her majefty was in bed. * Mutt I rif, 
then?” fhe afked. The officers anfwere! 
in the affirmative. She then begged them 
to withdraw, that fhe might diets herfelf ; 
and they complied. 

When the queen was dreffed, the officers 
fearched her, and found 25 louis dors, 
which. they took from her, befide her 
pocket-book. Her majefty ufed a thou- 
fand entreaties, to be permitted either to 
keep the pocket-book, or for them to feal 
it up, and take a minute of its contents. 
After many altercations, the queen recog- 
nized one of the municipal officers to be 
the fame who fignified to her Jaft year her 
feparation from the princeis de Lambelle, 
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when the latter was removed from the 
Temple to the Hote! de la Force. ¢ Sir,” 
faid fhe, ¢ the feparation which you an- 
nounced to me a twelvemonth ago was 
very painful; but I find the prefent not lefs 
melancholy.’ She begged to he fuffered 
to take fome bed-linen with her. © ¥ 
could wifh, {ad fhe, ‘ not to be left in 
foul linen, as it happened to me laft year 
in the houfe of the Feuillans.” She then 
made up a change of linen in a parcel, be- 
fide three fhifts, a few caps, and a black 
filk jacket and coat. 

The queen afterward begged to have an 
interview with her daughter and madame 
Elizabeth. This was permitted, after 
fome hefitation. Madame Elizabeth ftep- 
ped firft into the apartment, melting into 
tears, bordering on a ftate of d-fpair, and 
almott deprived of her .fenfes. They 
locked each other faft in their arms. 

Her majefty preferved the moft unfhaken 
fortitude in this trying fcene. When her 
royal daughter appeared, the faid, * my 
dear daughter! thou knoweit thy religion, 
have recourfe to its confolation in every 
fituation of life.’ 

The queen then defired to fe her fon. 
She manifefted the moit poignant regret 
and anxiety: but her demand was refuled: 
the officers told her, ‘ your fon is inno. 
cent, and he will not be hurt.” 

Her majelty then took the parcel con- 
ta ning her linen under her arm, de{cended 
the ftairs, and found a miferable hackney 
coach waiting for her in the court-yard. 
When getting into the cartiage, one of 
the officers offered to help her; but fie 
gently pufhed back his band, telling hiin 
that fhe wanted no affiftance. 

The queen was dreffed in white lawn, 
and wore a black girdle. She was con- 
dufted to the pr fon through a narrow pa!- 
fage, very badly lighted, in which the 
fudden baking cf two mattiifs threw her 
into convulfive fits. 

The officers were then obliged to carry 
her to the prifon on their arms ; and being 
arrived there, the continued to be fo very 
ill, that, for one hour, her life was threat- 
ened with inftant diffelution. She reco- 
vered, however, in the morning. 

The cell which that unfortunate princefs 
inhabits is half under ground, only eight 
feet long, and eight feet wide. Her couch 
confifts of a hard (traw bed, and very thin 
coverings ; her diet, foup and boiled meat. 

All the perfonal graces of that once 
lovely princefs have deferted her counte- 
nance, which exhibits the wretched piture 
of unfpeakable diftiefs and declining life! 

The 
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The decree which orders the deflruction 
of the tombs and maufoleums of. the 
kings and ancient warriors of France has 
been put in force at St. Denis; that of the 
great Turenne was as frefh as ever. 

No affair of great moment occurred till 
Friday, Aug. 16, when the convention 

aving heard tts committee of public wels 
fare, decreed as follows: 

x. The French people declare, through 
the organ of their reprefentatives, that it 
is about to rife ina mafs for the defence of 
its liber:y and conttitution, and to deliver 
France from her enemy. 

2. The committee of public welfare 
fhal! prefent to-morrow the mode of organi- 
zing this grand national movement. 

On the 2oth of Auguit, the convention 
decreed, that to peipetuate the memory 
of the re-union of the roth of Augult, a 
brafs medal fhould be ftruck, with a re- 
prefentation of nature on one fide, and on 
the other the ark of alliance and the faf- 

“ces, with thefe words: * conflitution ac- 
cepted indivifibly by the French the roth 
of Auguft 1793, the tecond year of the 
republic.” 

Barrere, in the name of the committee 
of public fafety, pretented the mode of 
condudting the general movement which 
is to take place, 

The regulating commiffioners are to 
have at their difpofal for this grand aim’- 
ment all the provifions, arms, and work- 
men, which are to be dittributed in’ 17 
points ; thefe are Soiffons, Chalons, Nancy, 
Colmar, Benfancon, Macon, Grenub'e, 
Avignon, Narbonne, Touloufe, Tarn, Au- 
golefme, Tours, St. Maloe, Conttances, 
and Orleans; by ditributing the forces at 
thefe different po:nts, the enemies both in- 
ternal and external will be fubdued, and 
the war at an end before the rit of Ja- 
nuary next. 

The regulating commiffioneis are to 
fend before hand the general officers, the 
war conuniflaries, the p:ovifions, and in fine 
every thing requilite for an armed force. 

Chabot moved, in addition to this p!an, 
the tranfportation of all thoi who by ha- 
bit, intereit, or contanguinity, are fuppoted 
to be inclined to arittecracy.  Taiien aud 
Amar were of cpinion that fortieifes 
fhould be appointed in each department 
for the confinement of thofe perions who 
refufed liberty. 

The whole p!an, however, being dif- 
approved by Danton and Gatton, Barrere 
himfelf approved of its being fent back ta 
the committee. 


On Friday the 23d of Auguft, Barrese 


made a fecond report on the: fudjet ; aad 
the convention adopted the plan, whictt 
confifted of 18 articles. Of this decree 2 
fuil idea may be formed from the following 
articles only ; 

Art. I. From this prefent moment tli 
that when all the enemies fhall have been 
driven from the territary of the republic, 
all Frenchmen fhaJ! be in permanent readi- 
nefs for the fervice of the armies 

The young men fhall march to the 
combat: the married men fhall forge arms, 
aud tranfport the provifions; the women 
fhall make tents and clothes, and wait in 
the hofpitals; the children thall make lint 
of old linen: the old men ,hall ciu’e 
themfelyes to be carried to the public 
fquares, to excite the courage of the war- 
riors, to preach hatred againit kings, and 
the unity of the republic. 

Art. If. The national ed fices fhall be 
converted into ftore-houies : the ground of 
the cellars thall be wathed with ley, to ex- 
tract the faltpetre. 

Art. JUL. The mufquets and arms' of 
callivre fhall be immediately delivered to 
thofe who are to march againtt the eneiny : 
the internal fervice of the republic fhail be 
performed with fowling-pieces. 

Art. IV. Al!l faddle hories fhall be 
given up, to complete the cavalry: the 
draught borfes and others, except thoie em- 
ployed for purpofes of agricuiture, fhall 
convey the artillery and provifions. 

Art. V. The committee of public wel- 
fare is charged to take all neceiTary mea- 
fures to eltsblifh, without delay, an ex- 
traordmary manufacture of arms of all! 
kinds, furtable to the efforts of the French 
nation.g It is authorifed in conftquence, 
to form all the eftablifhments, manufucto- 
res, and workipz places, which thall be 
d-emed neceflary for the execution of thote 
works ; and to fummon throughout the 
republic all the artufts and workmen who 
can contribute to their fuccefs, ‘The fum 
of thirty mill.ons fhall be at the difpotal of 
the miniiter at war, to be taken out of the 
four hundred and twenry-eight millions of 
livres in affigaats, which are in referve in 
the cheft with three keys. ‘The central 
eftablilliament of this extraordinary manu- 
fa&tuve thall be at Paris. 

An. Vi. The reprefentatives of the 
people fent into the departments to execute 
the prefent law, fhall have the fame autho- 
rity, and fhall concert meatures with the 
committee of public welfare; they are in- 
vetted with the unlimited powers attributed 
to the reprefentatives of the people with the 
armies. 


9 Act. 
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Art. VIT. No Frenchman fummoned to 
ferve, fhall be fuffered to fend a dubftiute. 
The public functionaries fhall remain on 
their pofts. 

Art. VIE. The rifing or movement 
fhall be general: the unmarried or widowed 
citizens, from the age of 18 to 25, fhall 
march firit; they fhall form, without de- 
Jay, in the chief piace of their diftriét ; 
they thall daily be exercifed till the day of 
zheir departure. 

Art. XI. The battalion which fhall be 
organized in every diftriét, fhall be ranged 
under a banner with this infcription : * the 
French nation rifen againtt the tyrants.” 

On the 27th of Augutt, the revoluticn- 
ary tribunal found general. Cufdne guilty 
of ‘having co-operated in the manceuvres 

_and_ correfpondence of the enemies of the 
republic; and the following fentence was 
immediately p. fled upon him ; 

* Adam Philip Caftine is condemned to 
death, and confifcation of his property for 
the benefit of the republic. The fentence 
of death fhall be executed, in the Place of 
the Revolution, between ten and eleven 
o'clock in the morning (of the 28th), read, 
printed, and potted up, wherever it thall 
deem proper.” 


The prefident called upon the prifoner 


AFFAIRS o 


Warlaw, Augut 24. 

THE diet at Grodno refolved, in the 

fitting of the 16th inftant, that the 
Ruffian ambaffador fhall be requefted, in 
the name of the king and the {tates of Po- 
Jand, to be prefent at the conferences 
with M. de Burkholtz, the Pruffian mi- 
nifter, whenever the deliberations are di- 
rected toward objects of impoitance. 

On the 19th initant, the ftates fizned, 
at Grodno, the ratification of the weaty 
wit® Ruffia; and a courier was immedi- 
ately difpatched to Peterfburgh, to an- 
nounce that event. 

The debates in the fitting of the diet of 
the 17th, were extremely violent and 
ttormy, and lafted tll three o’clock in the 
morning. 

The votes for the ratification amounted 
to 63; thofe againit it to 213 abfolute 
majority for the ratification 42. 

Warfaw, Sept. 7. The treaty with 
Pruffia, was figned on the 3d inftant at 
Grodno. The Ruffian ambaffador had; 
from the 28th to the 30th of Auguft, de- 


liveved three feparate No'gs to the diet, 
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to fay, if he had any objection to make to 
the application of the law? To which 
Cufline anfwered—* L have no defenderss 
they have difappeared ; my confcience makes 
me no reproach; I die inndécent.—The 
people heard the fentence with loud ap- 
plaufe. 

Cuitine was brought to the place of exe- 
cution on the mornmg of the 28th, where 
he thewed neither the calm refignation of 
con{cientidus innocence, nor the indignant 
firmnefs that men of proud fpirits, who 
have wo fuch confolation, fub{titute for it. 


He kiffed the crucifix, embraced his con- 


feffor, befitated, ufed every artifice to gain 
a few minutes longer time, and at lat was 
brought to the guillotine by force. 

On the 28th of Augutft, on the motion 
of Barrere, it was decreed, that France fhalt 
continue in a ftate of revolution until its 
independence is acknowledged by all the 
other powers. 

A decree was paffed for raifing a com- 
puliatory loan of a thoufand millions: the 
plaa of this decree is, that all pzripns fhall 
give an account of their property. and pof= 
feffions, and fuch an afleffinent be made as 
the committee of finance fhall think re- 
quifite. 

[To be continued. } 
‘ 
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acquainting it, that field-marfhal Von 
Moellendorff had, ever fince the 20th of 
Avguft, the king of Pruffis's orders to 
enter with his army into the diftricts of 
Cracow and Sendomir, and to commence 
hottilities, fhould the diet not have figned 
the treaty. ‘That the field-marthal had 
received new orders to this effect, fhould 
the ftates not lave named a day for its ra- 
tification. 

The Ruffian ambaffador accordingly 
fixed the 3d inftant to fettle this bufinefs. 
The treaty has undergone fome litile al- 
teration, through the medium of the Rut- 
fian ambaflador. 

It is faid, that field. marfhal Von Moel- 
lendorff is appointed governor-general of 
eaft, weft; and fouth Pruffia, and general 
Kalkreuth governor of Berlin. 


te For the extent of territory thus ac- 
quired by the Emprefs of Rufia end the 
King of Pruffia, by this fecond forcible 
Partition of Poland, fee the Manifeftoes 
of the twaCourts in our Magazine yor 


Tune laf. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. | 


SEPTEMBER 4. 

¥ Ffterday died, at his lodgings at Dept- 

ford, a native of Otaheite, who was 
lately brought over by captain Bligh, in the 
Providence frigate. He was fubjeét to 
pulmonary affections, had been frequently 
ill during the voyage, and twice recovered 
from imminent death, by the unremitting 
uttentions of his friends, who were ever 
ready to contribute whatever had a ten- 
dency to promote his health and comfort, 
particularly his patron captain Bligh. 
This unfortunate young man was feized 
fhortly after his arrival with  inteitine 
complaints, and became much _ better, 
when a violent recurrence of his fymptoms 
on Friday morning tended to accelerate his 
diffolution : his native fuavity of manners 
had endeared him to all who knew him, 
and his death is fincerely lamented by 
every individual engaged in the expedition, 
in whofe memory he will long exiit. 

SEPTEMBER 5. 

The Shark floop of war-is arrived at 
Portimouth, with the following intelli- 
gerce ; 

A very defperate a&tion took place on 
the coatt of America, near Sandy Hook, 
on tle rit of Auguit, between the Botton 
frigate, of 32 guns and 220 men, and 
the Ambufcade, a French frigate of 38 
guns and 300 men. The cireumitances 
of the aétion are highly honourable to the 
memory of captain Courtenay, who un- 
fortunately fell in it. 

The Bofton was fent out upon the New- 
found!and ttation ; and it was only by the 
matiy reports which arrived, of captures 





made by the Ambufeade, that fhe was in- - 


duced to depart tram it, for the purpote 
ot contending with the French frigate. 
She reached Sandy Hook, on the 1tt of 
Auguit, and being mittaken by the Am- 
bufcade for one of the tour French fri- 
gates, cruifing in that neighbourhood, had 
a boat's crew from the enemy fent to her 
affiitance, the feizure of which explained 
her purpofe, and brought the Ambufcade 
out of harbour. 

The action then commenced, and was 
gallantly iuitained on. both fides for up- 
vard of two hours, during which captain 
Courtenay, the firft lieutenant, and the 
lieutenant of marines, were killed. The 
number of men killed and wounded has 
been varioufly ftated. 

The two frigates parted with mutual 


confent. The Ambufcade as well, as the 
Bofton was much fhattered, and her lofs 
mu(t have been proportionate. ; 

This encounter with a fuperior force 
having been voluntarily produced on the 
part of the Bofton, for the purpole of ef- 
fecting a ufeful obje&, the. merit of that 
defign, apd the refolution with which it 
was endeavoured to be executed while 
there was any chance of fuccefs, place it 
among the aétions of avhich the Briuth 
navy may honourably boait. 

A letter received from an officer on 
board the Pluto, which failed in company 
with the Boiton, gives the following par 
ticulars : 


© St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
Aug. 20, 1793- 

£On the r7th ult. I failed in his ma- 
jeity’s thip Pluto, from this place, in 
company with the Bofton frigate,-of 32 
guns, commanded by captain Courtenay, 
on acruifé. After cruifing to the fouth- 
ward about three weeks, we fell in with 
and captured the Lutin, a fine brig, 
mounting 16 guns and four fwivels, from 
Martinico hound to Havre de Grace, which 
we took afte: an engagement of three 
quarters of an hour, without the lofs of a 
fingle man either kijled or wounded. The 
Freachman had three killed and four / 
wounded, and another has fince died in 
confequence of his wounds. 

‘On the 31it of July, the Botton ar- 
rived off Sandy Hook, and hoilted French 
colours, which decoyed the Ambufcade 
French frigate lying in that harbour, the 
captain of which fent off his firft licute- 
nant, fuppofing the Bofton to be one of 
her conforts. The boat was furyesed, 
and the officers and crew fent on buard 
our frigate, after which the boat. was 
funk. 

‘On this, the French frigate made fail, 
and the Botton prepared for ation. ‘The 
two flips foon met within piftol thot : the 
action continued fer upward of two hours, 
during which the Boiton had her matfts 
and rigging much fhattered. 

¢ Captain Courtenay and the firft heute- 
nant of marines were killed by the fame 
thot. The Ambuicade had a tender with 
her, which iupplied her with freth hands 
three different times. The Bofton had 
eleven men }#ied and twenty wounded, 
betide the two officers; and finding the 

frigate 
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frigate an over match, fhe fteered away, 
and arrived at this place terribly mauled. 
The Ambulcade likewife fuffered very fe- 
verely.” 

SEPTEMBER 7. 

A fimall neat marble monument has 
been juft tet up in the middle aifle of Crip- 
plegate church, to the memory of the 
great poet Milton. It confifts of a buft, 
as ‘animated’ as the chiffel of the artiit 
can make it, the fculpture of Bacon. 
There is no ¢ ftoried urn,’ but underneath 
is .a plain tablet, with the following in- 
{cription: ¢ John Milton, author of Pa- 
radife Loft, born December 1608, dicd 
November 1674. His father, John Mil- 
ton, died March 1646. They were both 
interred in this church.’ 

SEPTEMBER 8. 

On, Saturday laft, Mr. Dowling, the 
furgeon, concerned in the trial of captain 
Kimber, was difcharged from Newgate 
on bail ; having been allowed to tran{port 
himfelf. 

SEPTEMBER 9. 

On the sth inftant, in a field in the 

fleffion of Mr. Moor, in the parifh of 
Pelminghanh; Norfolk, a {pot of ground 
of nearly twenty yards in circumterence, 
of a circular form, fuddenly funk to the 
depth of five feet; and on Saturday fol- 
Jowing another chafin, nine feet in depth, 
and of about the fame extent and. form as 
the afore-mentioned, was difcdvered in a 
field in the poffeffion of Mr. Ham, in the 
fame parith. It is tuppofed they both 
funk at the fame time, although the latter 
was not obferved till the day above ftated. 
The earth is much cracked round the 
fpots, but the parts fettled are perfedtly 
whole, 

SEPTEMBER 11. 

This day the feifions commenced at the 
Old Bailey, when twenty-fix prifoners 
were tried, three of whom were capitally 
convicted, viz. Valentine Harrifon, for 
robbing Elifabeth Jones, in a dwelling- 
houle, of two guineas, and one half guinea, 
her. property ; Thomas Glover, for iteal- 
ing in the houfe of Francis Snell, a filver 
milkpot, and a number of other articles, 
value 40s. and upward, his property ; and 
John Gabriel, for privately ttealing in the 
houfe of William Burch, two filver can- 
diefticks, value rol. his property. 

SEPTEMBER 12. 

The earl of Lauderdale yefterday pre- 
fenied a petition, figned by a number of 
the inhabitants of the city. of Glatgow, 
¢faving the royal attention 19 the bad itate 
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of the commerce of that city, and hoping 
a fpeedy end to the war. 
SEPTEMBER 13. 

Yefterday, at the Old Bailey, three pri- 
foners were capitally convicted, viz. Wil- 
liam Braditreet, for a burglary in the 
dwelling-houfe of fir John Trevelyan, 
and ftealing a large quantity of plate.and 
other articles, his property; Richard 
Clements, for felonioufly ftealing in the 
dwelling-houfe of John Meredith, four 
guineas and 36s. his property; and Sa- 
muel Young, for robbing Kenjamin Bur- 
roughs on the highway of a metal watch, 
his property. 

This day, one prifoner was capitally 
convicied; namely, Jeremiah Read- 
ing, “for uttering a falie, forged, and 
counterfeit bill of exchange, purporting 
to be drawn by one John White, dated 
Briftol, February 21, 1792, for Sol. 
upon John King, efq. and excepted by 
him, payable tothe faid Jeremiah or order, 
with imtent to defraud William Dalby, 
and Co. 

Stephen Child, a clerk in the bank, 
was indiéted for forging a certain receipt, 
purporting to be a receipt of William 
Andrew to E. Harrifon, for the payment 
of 6401. 10s. being in confideration of 
6001. flock in the five per cent. annuities, 
dated May 17, 1793+ Acafhier in the 
bank proved the application of Mrs. Har- 
rifon tor her dividend on Gool. tock ; but 
that, on looking over the books, he could 
only find the fum of goo]. againft that 
name. On her producing the receipt, he 
fent for Child, who defired-the might be 
paid for the gool. and he would account 
with ber for the reft, which fhe had lent 
him-—That with refpeét to the name of 
Sinith on the receipt, he had done it merely 
from having loit the original one, and 
without any other intention. Mis. Har- 
rifon not appearing, the prifoner was ac- 
quitted, 

SEPTEMBER 14. 

On Thuriday nighr, prince Adolphus 
arrived incog. xt the Hanoverian office, 
Bury-ttreet, St. james’, trom the Brititi 
camp before Dunkirk. His tyaanighneis 
ficpt at Mr. Belt’s, ia Vhached-honie- 
court, and yetterday, micrning ict otf to tee 
his royel parents at Kew palace. 


SEPTEMBER 18. 

On Saturday was capitaily convifted at 
the Oid Bailey, James Randail, for rob- 
bing James Seyers on the highway of two 
guineas and a half in gold, and gs. in 
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filver ; fourteen convicted of felony, and 
eleven acquitted. 

On Monday was capitally convicted, 
John Seville, alias Wright, for felonioufly 
ftealing in a dwelling-houfe, a large quan- 
tity of plare, of the value of {veral hun- 
dred pounds, the property of -Richard 
Hemming, of Bond-ftreet, goldfmith. 

And vetterday, was capitally convicted, 
John ‘Thompton, for felonioutly forging 
an¢ counterfeiting a certain receipt, pur- 
porting to be figned by Edward Howell, 
for the payment of 15]. with intent to de- 
fraud the hon. Henry St: John. 


The fame day the fiffions ended, when’ 


judgment af death was paffed upon ten 
conviéts ; one was fentenced to be tranf- 
ported for fourteen vears, nineteen for 
feven yezrs, twelve to he imprifoned in 

Yewgate, eleven in Clerkenwell Bridewell, 
two to be publicly, and two privately 
whipped, and feventy -nine were difcharged 
by proclamation. 

The feffions adjourned until Wednef- 
day, the 30th of O<tober next. 

The fentences intended to be paffed 
upon twenty of the prifoners convicted this 
feffions of felonies, were refpited on con- 
dition of their entering and continuing to 
ferve his majefty. 

Eleven capital convicts of former ‘fef- 
fions, were pardoned on condition of their 
being tranfported to New South-Wales 
for the term of their natural lives ; and 
three on condition of being imprifoned in 
Clerkenwell Bridewell. 

SEPTEMBER rg. 

At Perth, Mr. Fitche Paliner has been 
found guilty of writing a feditious hand- 
bill ; his finténce, like that of My. Muir, 
(See page 2>7) is tranfportation; the 
term feven yrars. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

On Saturday afterneca, a perfon paf- 
fing an apparently empty houle in Hatton- 
garden, was alarmed by the cries of fome 
ove within, which were repeated in a moit 
piteous ftrain; he knocked at the door, 
but could not obtain admittance, yet ftill 
heard the lamentations of a man within the 
houfe, which determined him to break 
open the door ; he obtained affiftance, and 
uccomplifhed his purpofe ; when all the 
doors and windows of the honie were 
found fat fhut; but, upon entering a 
tcullery beyond a back kitchen, they topad 
a young man, ftretched at full length upon 
athick board, to which he was fecured 
by ropes round his body, arms, and legs ; 
and the board faftened by a chain to 4 
copper that ftood clofe by. The fuce of 
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the young man was covered with a white 
woollen night-cap, through which two 
finall holés were made,: that he might {es 
out of—clofe to him were five bottles of 
water and a proportionate quantity of ham 
and bread, which were placed on each 
fide of him, fo that he could reach it. A 
green baize and a rug were found near him. 

The young man, whofe name is James 
Biagrave Campbell, is a clerk in the 
banking-houfe of mefirs. Vere, Lucadou,; 
and Co. in Lombard-ftreet. On Satur- 
day morning, he went to the above houfe 
to prefent a bill for payment; the win- 
dows of the houfe were then opened, and 
it had all the appearance of being inhabit- 
ed; he knocked at the door, which was 
opened to him, and he was defired to walk 
in; he had no fooner entered the paflage 
than the ftreet door was fhut, and feveral 
men ruthed upon him, who inftantly drew 
@ cap over his face, over which they threw 
a green baize, and above that arug; they 
then ordered him not to cry out, threaten- 
ing that if he made the leaft noife they 
would murder him. In this fituation they 
carried him into the place in which he was 
found in fo deplorable a ftate, where, 
aiter having taken from him his pocket- 
book, containing property to a confider~ 
able amount, they ta(tened him down, 
and left him, as has been defcribed. It is 
unneceffary to adduce any reafons to prove 
that this extiaerdinary prapey was a 
concerted plan. The houfe had been 
empty for fome tine. The young man, 
when found, was quite exhaufled from 
the terror he had been in, and from fix 
hours continued exertion to make himfelf 
heard. 

Poitfmouth, Sept. 21. This morn- 
ing, about ten o'clock, his royal highnefs 
prince Frederick Auguftus, accompanied 
by the hon. captain Stopford, and fome 
foreign gentlemen of dittinétion, landed 
from the Aquilon, at the New Sally Port. 
He was received by colonel Trigge, our 
deputy-governor, lord Berkeley, admiral 
fir Peter-Parker, rear-admiral Caldweil, 
commiffioner Saxton, captain Gayton, 
captain Saumarez, &c. of the navy. A 
party of the royal fouth Gloucetterhhire 
militia, with the band of the regiment, at- 
tended, to efcort his royal highnels to the 
Fountain-inn, where a moft fumptuous 
breakfatt was prepared, and where uch of 
the captains as happened not to be prefent 
at his landing, were introduced to him. 
After ftaying at the inn near three hours, 
his royal highnefs with his retinue left this 
place about one a’clock for Windfor. ih 
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‘The Aquilon gave a royal falute, and 
her yards were manned, on the prince's 
quitting the fhip; the royal ftandard was 
hoifted,, and the guns on the platform 
fired alfo a royal falute on his landing. A 
great number of perfons of all ranks were 
prefent, and welcomed his royol highnefs 
with loud and reiterated huzzas on his 
coming afhore. 


AMERICA. 


New-York, July 13. Captain John 
Fanning, of the brig Union, who arrived 
on Sunday in fourteen days from Cape 
Francois, gives us the following melan- 
choly particulars refpecting the fate of the 
unhappy ifland of St. Domingo. 

On the 18th of June, the civil commif- 
fioners, meflrs. Santhonax and Polverel, 
arrived at the Cape from Port-au Prince : 
they immediately fufpended mons. Gal- 
baud, the governor and commander of the 
troops at that place, and fent him on 
board. On the x2th, a number of Mu- 
lattoes were encouraged by thefe gentle- 
men to come into the town, who, by un- 
fair means, armed all the negroes belong- 
ing to the citizens, and encouraged them 
to affift in deltroying the whites; which 
{cene aétually began on the 20th about 
hoon, when a moft horrid maffacre en- 
fued; neither women nor children ‘were 
{pared ; upward of 10,000 white inhabi- 
tants were butchered, and 2,500 faved 
themfelves in the Freiich American veffels 
in the harbour. The wretches then be- 
gan to plunder the town, after which 
they fet fire to it; and on the 23d, whcn 
the captain failed, the. burning was going 
on, and there was only the church, go- 
vernment-houfe, le Caferne, and Gregorie 
faved; they left there the Amerique, of 
74 guns. Ceccain Fanning failed in com- 
pany with about 150 fail of veflcls, bound 
to different ports in America, under con- 
voy of two French feventy-fom’s, and 
four frigates, who were bound, as we 
fuppofe, to Bofton or Newport, fo that 
we may foon expect to hear of their ar- 
rival. 

Cape Francois was a neat, well-built 
city, the buildings chiefly of ftone, faid 
to be as Jarge as New-York. The large 
church has efcaped the flames, being all 
of ttone, and covered fo as the fire cannot 
make any impreffion. The government- 
houfe has fuffered much from the cannon 
fhot. The foldiery were itil engaged in 
fighting in town. It is fuppofed that this 
@ilaltious affair procectted entirely from 
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the difference between the two commil-. 
fioners, who affumed the power, and thé 
paar Galbaud, who thought his right- 

i authority invaded. He headed anum- 
ber of failors from the thips, who made 
the firft attack, and repulfed the Mulat- 
toes, but they having at hand a number 
of negroes.with arms, repulfed the failors 
and whites. 

Captain Fanning obfervés, that he 
could have carried off loads of plunder 
when he came atvay, as the habitants 
had left their houfes and property to fave 
their lives. Captain Fanning parted with 
the fleet the goth of June. 


BIRTHS. 
G RAND Duchefs of Tufcany, a fon. 
Hon. Mrs. Madocks, a daughter. 
Duchefs of Courland, a prince. 
MARRIAGES. 
H 


ON. James Caufield Browne, eldeft 

fon of vifcount Kilmaine, tothe hon. 
mifs Cavendith, daughter of the right hon. 
fir Henry Cavendith. 


Sir Edward Aftley, bart. to Mrs. Bul. 


Francis Burdett, efq. eldeft fon of fr 
Robert Burdeit, bart. to mifs Coutts, 
daughter of Thomas Coutts, efq. banker 
of London. 

Captain Sebright, eldeft fon of fir John 
Sebright, bart. to mifs Croftes, daughter 
of the late Richard Croftes, efq. of Har-’ 
ling, Nortolk. 

Charles Hope, efq. to lady Charlotte 
Hope, fifter to the earl of Hopetoun. 

Alexander Brodie, efq. M. P. to mifs 
Wemyis, daughter of the late hon. James 
Wemyls. 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. to miis 
Manners, daughter of lady Louifa Man- 
ners. 

Sir Henry Cofby, to mifs Eliot, daugh - 
ter of Samuel Eliot, efq. and niece to 
lady Le Defpenfer. 

Hon. Henry Willoughby, fon of lord 
Middieton, to mifs Jane Lawley, daugh- 
ter of the late fir Robert Lawley, bart. 

The earl of Pomfret, to mifS Brown 
of Pall-mail. 

Pau! Benfield, efq. to mifs Swinburne. 

Earl. of Bredalhane, to mifs Gavin, 
daughter of the iate David Gavin,  efg. 
of Langten. 

Hon. Kenry Bromley, only fon of lord 
Montfort, to mis liza Watts of Ifling- 
ton. 

Sir Robert Lawley, bart. to mifs Maria 
Denifon, daughter of Jofeph Denifon, efq. 


banker et Lendon, 
DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 
LORD Gardenftone, one of the fenators 
of the college of juftice in Scotland. 

Vifcountefs St. Laurence. 

John Lee, efq. M. P. 

Sir John Halket, bart. 

Lady Anne Broughton, wife of fir 
Thomas Broughton, bart. 

Vifcountefs Falmouth. 

Lady of the right hon. fir James San- 
derfon, lord-mayor. . ; 

Countefs of Hopetoun. 

Dr. John Thomas, bifhop of Rochefter. 
, Lady. Jane Mathew, wife of general 
Mathew, and fifter of the late duke of 
Ancafter. 

Ear! of Fingall. 

Counteis of Grandifon. 

Sir Robert Mead Wilmot, bart. 

John earl of Buckinghamfhire. 

Lady Anne Finch, aunt to the earl of 
Aylesford. 

Hon. James Caulfield, fon of the earl 
of Carlemont. 

James Baillie, efq, M. P. of Ealing 
Grove, Middlefex. 

Richard Ladbroke, efq. of Tadworth- 
court, Surry. 


PROMOTIONS. 
D R. John Gillies—Hiftoriographer to 
his majeity in Scotland. 

Patrick Bellew, efq.—Gentleman-uhher 
of the privy-chamber to her majetty. 

Charles Rooke, efq.—Gentleman-uther 
daily waiter, 

George N. Vincent, efq. and Charles 
Harward, efq.—Gentlemen-uthers quar- 


“ter Waiters. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTE, 

‘ AUGUST 31. 

BEniamin Hughes, of Salifbury-court, 
wine-merchant. 

Johan Bailey, Richard Smalley, and 
William Smalley, of Biackburne, in Lan- 
cafhire, bankers. 

William Hutchinfon, of Burton Leo- 
nard, in Yorkfhive, tanner. 

Joteph Brookes, of Chipping Ongar, 
in Effex, linen-draper. 

John Cochrane, of Hatton-ftreet, Hol- 
born, dealer in coal-tar. 

Samuel Powell, and John Wright, of 

lifton, Gloucefterfhire, coal-merchants. 

Iiaac Bennett, of Walcot, in Somer- 
Rttuire, carpenter, 

Alexander Forrefter,Cochrane, of Wal- 
brook, dealer in coal-tar. 

Wiiliain Sunmnerfet, of Holborn, linen- 
@raper, : 


Edward Langley, of Exeter-ftreet, 
Chelfea, viétualler. 

John Meadows, of Peterborough, mer- 
cer. 

Hugh Hamil, of Cateaton-ftreet, linen- 
draper. 

Abraham Franco, of Gower-ftreet, 
Bedford-fquare, merchant. 


SEPTEMBER 3. 

Robert Threlfall, and Stephen Threl- 
fall, of Leeds in Yorkfhire, hatters. 

William Johnfon, of Leeds, in York- 
fhire, corntaétor. 

William Lane, of Briftol, grocer. 

Jolin Johnion, of Doncatter, in York- 
fhire, hofier. 

Southall Bailey, of Worcetter, barge- 
owner. 

John Edwards, of Manchefter, mer- 
chant. 

SEPTEMBER 7. 

Thomas Edwards, of White-horfe- 
ftreet, St. George, Hanover-fquare, vic- 
tualler, 

Robert Slater, of Afhurft-lodge, in 
Surry, cyder-merchant. 

Jofeph Perkins, of Cambridge, linen- 
drapers 

John Price, and William Horn, of 
Briftol, dealers. 

Thomas Holland, of Birmingham, 
plater. 

Thomas Howitt, and Robert Howitt, 
of Leeds, in Yorkfhire, linen-drapers. 

Thomas Baldwin, of Bath, architec. 

William Leatt, of St. Peter the Apoftle, 
in the Ifle of Thanet, Kent, victualler. 

John Shuffrey the younger, of Witney, 
in Oxfordthire, blanket-weaver. 

SEPTEMBER Io. 

Thomas Hifcocks, of Frome, in So- 
merfetthire, clothier, 

John Marriott, of Tabernacle-walk, 
Moortields, baker. : 


SEPTEMBER 14. 

George Pitt, of Oxford-itreet, haber- 
dafher. 

James Matthews, of Leadenhall-ftreet, 
tea-dealer, (cepartner with John Sparks, 
of the fame place, tea-dealer.) 

Thomas Smith, of St. John’s-ftreet, 
brufh-maker. 

Thomas Martin, of Leominfter, in 
Heretordhhire, innkeeper. 

William Lllidge, of Wolverhampton, 
in Staffordshire, rope-maker. 

Joteph Kent, of Norwich, linen-dra- 


per. ; 
Elifabeth Fufley, of Ely, Cambridge, 

widow, carrier. 
SER. 
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SEPTEMBER 17. 

Stanley Brennard, of Oldham, Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-manufaéturer. 

Robert Brickdale Morgan, of Birm- 
ingham, button-maker. 

Robert Tanner, of Lyncombe and 
Widcombe, in Somerfetfhire, vi€tualler. 

Richard Perring, of Dartmouth, in 
Devonfhire, thipwright. 

John Viel, of Bathwiek, in Somerfet- 
fhire, cabinet-maker, (copartner with 
Matthew Viel, of Bathwick, upholfterer.) 

SEPTEMBER 21. 

George Burafton, of John-ftreet, Tot- 
4enham-court-road, builder. 

Daniel Smith, of Thatcham, Berks, 
money-fcrivener. 

Edward Pritchard, of Sifewfbury, in 
Salep, wine-imerchant. 

James Thompfon, of Leadenhall-ftreet, 
linen-draper. 

Benjamin Long, of St. Mary-axe, and 
Samuel Ingold, of Jamaica-row, Ber- 
mondfey, corn-dealers. 

SEPTEMBER 24. 

Edward Arnold, of Leicefter, —bell- 
founder, 

, Robert Spice, of Birmingham, victual- 
er. 

John Rudge, of Bath, butcher. 

Samuel Leigh, of Cranbrook, in Kent, 
fadler. 

William Briand, and Thomas Hum- 
phris, of Queen-ftreet, Hammerfmith. 

Zephaniah Young, and Samuel Whet- 
tall, of Crofs-lane, St. Mary at Hill, 
wine-merchants. 

Nathaniel Hogan, of Southampton, 
watchmaker. 

David Stevens, of Llangathen, in Caer- 
marthenfhire, dealer. 

John Sparkes, of Leadenhall-ftrect, tea- 
dealer. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW Annual Regitter, for 1792, 7s. 

half bound. 

Aday’s Diftiller’s Vade Mecum, 8vo. 
6s. 


Denthan on the Effects of Buxton Wa- 
ters, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Harrington’s Chymical Effays, 3s. 
fewed. 

Kendall’s (W.) Poems, 8vo. 6s. 

Henry, a Tale, 2 vol. 7s. 

Graves on the Suiphureous Water at 
Nottington, near Weymouth, 1s. 6d. 

Thunburg’s Travels in Europe, Afri- 
ea, and Afia, 3 vol. 8vo. 11, 1s. 

Dramas for the Ufe of Young Ladies, 
12mMo. 3s. 

Political Correfpondence, 8vo. 3%. 6d, 
fewed. 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
September 14, 1793- 
By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Bufhels. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
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